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The Pioneer and Leader 
@ When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 


1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 


defined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and in- 
structive to all literary workers. 

To give plain and practical hints, 
helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manu- 
script. 

To collect and publish the experi- 
ences, experiments, and observa- 
tions of literary people, for the 


To discuss in a practical way in- 
teresting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or  verse- 
making. 

To record the important news of 
the literary world. 

To aid young writers in reaching 
the public by advising them how 
to make their copy salable. 


benefit of all writers. 

To note improved methods and 
labor-saving devices for literary 
workers. 

To print entertaining 
articles by and about 
literary people. 


To be of value to the writers of 
sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
student of language ; to the lover 
of literature; to all, in brief, 
who write for the newspaper, 
the magazine, or the book-pub- 
lisher. 


personal 
noted 


THE 


of publication, 
WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 


@ After more than four decades 
voted to the interests of authors. Independence has been 
the solid foundation of success. No ulterior motives are 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We refuse 
all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 
of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


q THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 
to the support which prompts present readers to bring it to 
the attention of others of similar tastes. 


@ Let THE WRITER help you to broaden your powers of 


expression. Broaden the market for your work. 
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Why You Can't Write Dog Stories 


By Avzert Payson TERHUNE 


World-Famous Writer of Dog Stories 


E was the editor of a national mag- 
azine. I was lunching with him and 
we had been talking over a series of six 
dog yarns he wanted me to write for him. 
Suddenly he broke in on the tranquil flow 
of our speech by saying with some heat: 
“I’m sorry, sometimes, you ever started 
this fad of writing dog stories!” 

“Why?” I asked, my heart and stomach 
beginning to slump. “Is the public get- 
ting tired of them?” 

“No,” he made answer. “The dog story 
is eternal, The dog is as much a ‘human 
emotion’ as love or hate or treasure-seek- 
ing or getting back at the boss. But since 
you began writing them, our office has had 
perhaps a couple of thousand to send 
back. They were written by two sharply 
divided classes of people: those who knew 
how to write, but didn’t know dogs; and 
those who may have known dogs, but most 
assuredly didn’t know how to write. It’s 
a pest.” 

He was mistaken in saying I had 
“started the fad of writing dog stories.” 
Better dog stories than ever I could write 
were published long before I struck the 
rich vein. Several of Jack London’s 
books, for instance (“The Call of the 
Wild,” “White Fang,” and the tales of 
Jerry and his brother); Brown’s “Rab 
and His Friends”; and—best of the lot— 
Ollivant’s “Bob, Son of Battle.” 


All these antedated my entrance into 
the field. So did that appealing tract, 
“Beautiful Joe.” But those books, per- 
haps from their inimitable excellence, 
found almost no imitators. The field lay 
practically fallow, for years. Also, edi- 
tors and publishers had learned to believe 
that the public was no longer interested 
in that form of tale. This, despite the 
throngs that milled their way through 
dog shows; and although dogs were bought 
and sold on a scale and at prices never 
before known. 

Always, I had longed to write dog 
stories. I had made an intensive study 
of The Dog, from my babyhood. I be- 
lieved I knew him as well as the average 
human could hope to. But whenever I 
asked an editor if he didn’t want a 
dog story, he treated the proposition as 
though I had asked leave to write in fic- 
tion form the Love Life of the Isopod. I 
was busy. I had no time nor desire to 
write stuff which must be 100 per cent. 
unsalable. So I waited,—meantime study- 
ing dogs in every possible normal phase. 

It was Ray Long, then editor of the 
Chicago chromatic trio of magazines, the 
Red Book, the Blue Book, and the Green 
Book, who started me writing them. He 
was a constant visitor to Sunnybank, my 
home; and he loved our great old collie, 
Lad. On one of his visits, when I 
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chanced to tell him of an exploit of the 
great dog’s, he asked me to put the yarn 
into magazine fiction form. 

That was the beginning. Almost as 
soon as the first Lad story appeared in 
the Red Book, other editors were writing 
to me for dog stories. They have kept 
me at it ever since. The book publishers 
were harder to convince. But the success 
of my first dog book, “Lad: A Dog” 
(which long ago passed its sixtieth edi- 
tion), soon brought them into line. I 
seem condemned to that brand of work 
until the public shall sicken of it. 

I have not told the foregoing steps to 
my canine fiction career with any idea 
that they can be vitally interesting on 
their own account; but merely to explain 
the birth of a fad. Presumably, other 
writers figured that if such mediocre tales 
as mine could get past, anybody could get 
a dog story accepted, for the flood set in. 
I am told it is steadily increasing. Dog 
stories, by the score, avalanche into 
editorial offices. The bulk of them ava- 
lanche back again. 

The reasen why almost nobody lands a 
really successful dog yarn, in magazine 
or in book, is sized up by the verdict of 
the editor whom I quoted at the outset of 
this article. The many,men and fairly 
many women who have bothered to make 
a life study of dogs have not made a life 
study of story-writing. The really good 
writers who have undertaken to write dog 
stories have a woefully slight knowledge 
of dogs. And, nearly always, when a man 
writes of something he does not under- 
stand in full, his story fails to convince 
or hold his reader. For example: 

A woman who has won fame as a fiction 
writer told me she had written two dog 
stories; and that both of them had been 
rejected by at least a dozen magazines. 
She asked me to read them. Naturally, 
I refused. (I made a fixed rule, long ago, 
never to read an unpublished manuscript. 
There is dynamite in that kind of thing. 
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I don’t care to be haled to court, years 
later, on a plagiarism charge. Most pro- 
fessional writers have had to make that 
same wise rule.) 

But she told me the theme of each of 
the tales. This, at my request, in the 
presence of several other writers. 

One of the tales was of a Scottish ter- 
rier puppy whose ten-year-old master fell 
into the river and was drowning when the 
valiant Scottie plunged into the swirling 
current and towed him ashore. As part 
reward for this deed of heroism, the dog 
received for dinner that night a heaping 
plateful of chicken-bones. There was 
more to the story, but this was enough 
for me. 

“Did you ever own a Scottie?” I asked 
the talented author. “Or did you ever 
have actual information. of one of them 
towing a drowning boy to shore in a 
flooded river? No? Well, the Standard 
agreed on officially by the Scottish Ter- 
rier Club of America sets a Scottie’s 
average weight at from sixteen to twenty 
pounds. We may assume that a boy of 
ten would weigh somewhere around one 
hundred pounds. Call it eighty pounds, 
to be conservative. Thus you have a tiny 
dog dragging a weight from four to five 
times as great as his own through the 
waters of a raging river and depositing 
that weight safely on the bankside turf. 

“A Newfoundland, ranging from one 
hundred and ten to one hundred and 
fifty pounds and trained by heredity to 
water-work, could do it. But never a 
Scottie. As to the heaping plate of 
chicken-bones, any semi-novice dog fancier 
will tell you that you might almost as 
well have given him a plate of arsenic. 
Cooked poultry bones are murderously 
dangerous to dogs. I don’t think we 
need go further into the reason why your 
story came back to you so often.” 

Her second tale dealt with a loyal St. 
Bernard which outstripped a fast ex- 
press train in a five-mile life-and-death 
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run. (No track-trained greyhound can 
travel for even a quarter-mile at the pace 
of a full-speed express train. And a 
greyhound can run circles around a St. 
Bernard, for any distance at all.) 

In brief, she had invented certain sit- 
uations which were starkly and fan- 
tastically impossible. The editors, who 
rejected the stories, need not have been 
dog experts to know that both tales rang 
jarringly false. 

If one should write a golf yarn with 
the hero encompassing the eighteen holes 
in 22, or about a tennis hero who swatted 
the ball so far that his opponent for- 
feited the match by being unable to find 
it, or of a horse which leaped upon a 
luckily-waiting motorcycle to win the 
Derby, a merry howl of derision would 
arise from every magazine office to which 
the thing should be sent. Yet, the two 
dog yarns whose plots I have cited were 
every bit as ridiculous. And _ their 
creator, a professional author of note, 
did not bother to verify her statements 
before she scribbled them. 

Nor was hers the only or the most 
flagrant case that has been shoved upon 
my reluctant notice. Richard Harding 
Davis’s “Bar Sinister” contains even more 
gross misstatements. He makes a mon- 
grel cur win against a champion at Madi- 
son Square Garden, under an interna- 
tionally famous judge. He also makes 
the same cur recognize his mother—and 
recognize her as his mother—after a 
lapse of years. The cur does other 
ghastly impossible stunts that no dog 
could or would or should do. 

But the story got by, through its 
sheer fictional merit. Davis wrote it 
with his tongue in his cheek; and wrote 
it frankly as a fairy tale. Davis was a 
bréeder. He knew dogs. He knew his 
“Bar Sinister” hero was no dog at all; 
but a four-legged d’Artagnan. He got 
past with that story, because he knew 
better. If he had been as ignorant as he 
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pretended to be, the yarn would have 
been atrociously unsalable. 

Another published dog story, by an 
illustrious novelist, was a flat failure. 
It told of a canine hero’s defence against 
twelve “eighty pound Airedales” and his 
easy escape from them after they had 
gotten him down. The Standard sets 
forty-five pounds as the maximum for an 
Airedale. An _ eighty-pound Airedale 
would be almost as much of a freak as 
a forty-pound cat. Moreover, if twelve 
forty-five pound Airedales should down 
any creature short of a rhinoceros, the 
victim would never rise again in this 
world, and would be reassembled with 
much difficulty on Resurrection Day. 
The story, as I said, did not score a 
hit. The author knew nothing of his 
theme’s technique. And subconsciously his 
readers knew he did not, so they slighted 
his product. 

To get down to rules: in order to 
write a salable dog story, the author 
must have studied dogs closely—par- 
ticularly the breed whereof he is writing 
—for many years; and must have 
profited by his study. To no human is 
it given to know all—or even fifty per 
cent.—of dog nature. But he must know 
all that can be learned and he must 
apply that knowledge. In none of the 
instances I have just touched on (except 
that of Davis) did the writers take the 
remotest pains to check up on their 
statements. Their dogs were not living 
dogs, but brain-built puppets. The 
reader and the editor may not know why 
they don’t like such fakes, but they don’t 
like them. 

I have never made one of my fictional 
dogs do something which I have not 
positively known some real-life dog to 
do. I have spent tedious days and weeks 
and have referred to several hundred 
pages of my own notes, more than once, 
to establish as a proven fact a single 
action of one of my story dogs. 
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I don’t mention this as a brag. There 
is little enough in it to brag about. But 
I do claim it is the only way whereby I 
or any one else can write an acceptable 
dog story. Of course, structure and de- 
velopment and _ story-telling technique 
are as essential in this as in any other 
form of fiction-building. But none of 
them will suffice without that basic 
knowledge. There can be guesswork in 
the saga of a man and a maid. But 
there can be no guesswork in the actions 
and ratiocinations of a fictional dog. 
These must be starkly true to canine 
nature. 

The ghastliest failure in dog-story 
writing is to have the dog tell the yarn 
in the first person. Thereby, you are 
giving your dog human thought, methods, 
and human aspirations. Your verisimili- 
tude goes to smash; and, with it, ninety- 
nine times in a hundred, the success of 
your tale. Kipling does this in “Thy 
Servant A Dog”; and he makes an amus- 


ing story of it (though why he makes his 
canine hero express himself in baby-talk 
is more than my poor brain can fathom). 
He gets away with it because he has 
genius and story-telling knack and be- 


cause he knows terriers. Davis did the 
same in “The Bar Sinister.” I have 
known of few other exceptions to the 
vast rule of failure when this medium was 
used. Steer wide of it. Your dog does 
not think or behave as you do. When 
your story makes him do so, he ceases 
to be a dog and the tale ceases to be a 
dog story. Almost invariably it ceases 
to be vendable or readable. 

In practically all dog stories, there 
must be human characters, as well as 
dogs. In the genuine dog story, the 
human interest must be subservient to 
the canine. Otherwise, you have merely 
a human story with a dog interest; a 
wholly different thing from the rightly- 
written dog story. You cannot have two 
heroes, in a story, one a human and one 
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a dog, of equal importance. One must 
be subservient. 

I never have written a dog story for 
children. Yet I am told half the readers 
of my dog yarns are under seventeen. 
I am also told, flatteringly, that I am 
the only dog-story writer read to any 
extent by young folks. This puzzles 
me. For never have I written “down” 
to children. In my dog yarns, I use 
language I would not use in talking to 
a child. In spite of this, the under- 
seventeens read them and come back for 
more. I think their interest is in the 
dogs, rather than in the narratives. 
Blessed and thrice lucky is he who can 
command such an audience! I am as 
grateful for it as I am perplexed. 

Two men, now in the fiction game, can 
beat me, by a mile, at dog-story writing; 
if only they choose to. They are John 
Taintor Foote and Kirk. Luckily for 
me, both of them merely scraped the top 
of this golden vein and then turned to 
other lines of fiction. “Dumbbell of 
Brookfield” and “The Monarch and the 
Gas-House Pup” are as far beyond my 
scope, as a dog exponent, as Shake- 
speare’s sonnets excel the doggerel verses 
wherewith I preface my book, “Buff: A 
Collie.” 

The field lies waiting. Many have 
striven to invade it. Some day there 
will arise a man or woman who not only 
knows dogs but who can write fiction. 

The greatest dog story of all could 
well have been written by the village 
idiot who found the supposedly lost- 
forever horse that had strayed into the 
woods. This paragon figured out where 
he himself would hide if he were a stray- 
ing horse. Then he went to that spot. 
And he discovered the missing horse. A 
man with that uncanny knowledge of 
animal nature would make a sublime dog- 
story writer. But, alas, he was only the 
village idiot! So, presumably, he was 
not a fiction writer. Or was he? 
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Dale Collins— Adventure Writer 


By H. F. Mancuester 
Special Feature Writer for the Boston Herald 


ALE COLLINS, writer of books of 

adventure, has slain with one fell 
swoop two of the ogres that beset the 
path of the popular author. One is the 
rather steep price a writer has to pay for 
travel to pick up new material. If a 
book with the scene laid in Manila brings 
in three thousand dollars, and you spent 
two thousand dollars on a trip to the 
Philippines, that leaves, unless I am in 
error, one thousand dollars. 

The other ogre, one particularly annoy- 
ing to authors who do their writing in 
New York or London, is the fact that 
people will not let the writer write. They 
telephone him and ask him to speak before 
the Ladies’ Uplift Association, reporters 
come and ask him what he thinks of the 
modern girl, and friends—good friends, 
even—think he should spend the bulk of 
his time playing golf and bridge and 
drinking their cocktails. All very pleas- 
ant—too pleasant, in fact. So pleasant 
that Hendrik Van Loon fled the country, 
and Ring Lardner dashes away from the 
tempting amenities of Great Neck, takes 
a room in a New York hotel, and sends 
his suit out to be pressed. Then, if they 
get him, he can say that he hasn’t a thing 
to wear. 

Both of these problems, as we started 
out to say, have been completely and 
permanently settled by Dale Collins, 
author of “Ordeal,” “The Sentimental- 
ists,’ the newly published “Rich and 
Strange,” and other novels. 

The writer of this article went to the 
South Boston docks recently, and saw 
the reason why Collins gets his material 
for practically nothing, and finds time to 
write without being disturbed by the tel- 
ephone. The reason, which was just then 


having its cargo discharged, is the S. S. 
City of Delhi, a ’round-the-world freighter. 
Collins holds the not too arduous position 
—in fact the almost nominal position— 
of steward of this craft, and Mrs. Collins 
has the title of stewardess. 

The author came forth from his cabin 
to greet me—a cosy cabin, about com- 
modious enough to hold two berths, a 
couple of steamer trunks, and a portable 
typewriter. 

“At last we have solved the problem 
of how to live,” he told me. “We feel free 
for the first time in our lives. We have 
none of those pestilential anchors—solid 
possessions. Not a chair, not a table— 
nothing more cumbersome than our 
trunks. Our veranda is the lower bridge, 
our front garden is the sea, and our back 
porch the number three hatch. Our house 
has the great advantage of moving con- 
tinuously around the world, with occa- 
sional stops of not too long duration at 
Shanghai, Singapore, Manila, New York, 
Liverpool, and Boston. There is an occa- 
sional stop here just long enough so that 
I have time to confer with my publishers, 
Houghton Mifflin. We leave in a few 
days, and by the time we have circled the 
world once or twice more, I’ll have another 
novel ready for them. 

“We really have time to live now. I 
write about eight hours a day. In tropi- 
cal climates, I put on a pair of shorts 
and take my typewriter out on deck under 
an awning. Many of my stories are about 
the Far East, and if there is something 
I need to know, all I do is wait until our 
‘house’ swings around to the part of the 
world in question. 

“The great thing about it is that there 
are no newspapers to read and no ’phones 
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to answer. I was a newspaper man for 
ten years in Australia, and now I find 
that the daily wireless dispatches on the 
boat bring me all the news I want to hear 
about.” 

Before they launched on their maritime 
adventure, Mr. and Mrs. Collins lived in 
a London flat. Their life was comfortable 
enough, and seemed satisfactory, but as 
we remarked before, things have a way of 
eating the author’s time, and they came 
to regard the lecal scene with the jaun- 
diced eye of profound ennui. You see, 
they both came from Australia. That 
may have had something to do with it. 
Surely no Londoner born and bred would 
consider deserting permanently his be- 
loved fog. They looked up the shipping 
knes, and were signed on the present jobs. 
True, their pay is somewhat nominal, but 
even so, it is cheaper than paying city 
rent. This way of living cuts the cost of 
clothing, too, for they haven’t needed new 
things on a passengerless freighter. 


It was seme eighteen months ago that 


they started their wandering career. 
They intended to leave the boat at 
Australia, but the flavor of sea life 
appealed to them so much that they 
stayed on. After circling the world they 
put in at Liverpool, and the Collinses ran 
up to London. They thought perhaps 
they would enjoy the city again. 

“But, do you know,” said Collins, 
“everybody we saw ashore was rushing 
around with his face full of trouble. They 
were all worrying over some blamed thing 
or other. At first it was quite a shock, then 
it gradually came back to us that people 
on shore are always running around in 
circles, trying to keep appointments and 
what not. Then there were a lot of colds 
and flu. We hadn’t heard any one cough 
since we’d taken ourselves to sea, and it 
sounded as though the world were full of 
consumptives. And the industrial depres- 
sion was the talk of the town. Well, be- 
lieve me, we were glad to get back on 
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the Delhi, and were even gladder when she 
was out of sight of land.” 

“Doesn’t it get rather monotonous be- 
tween ports?” we asked. 

“No,” said Collins, “the time passes 
quickly. Too quickly, and our only 
regret is that there are not wider seas 
to cross. Daytime I work, and in the 
evening there is three-handed bridge with 
Captain McIntosh. Then sometimes we 
play ping-pong. The movement of the 
ship adds to the game’s excitement.” 

But how about Mrs. Collins, feminine 
readers will ask. She is the only woman 
in a crew of eighty men, and while this 
careless, roving life without theatres, 
dances, or places to wear clothes may be 
beer and pretzels to the average man, if 
you are a woman, wouldn’t it, as the say- 
ing goes, get in your hair? 

How does it suit you?” we asked her 
point-blank. 

“Great!” she smiled. ‘“There’s nothing 
like it. I enjoy it all, and don’t want 
ever to settle down again. But some- 
times—” She looked at Mr. Collins, who 
laughed sympathetically. 

“Sometimes,” he explained, “the poor 
girl gets fed up with our talk of ships, 
places, cargoes, and what not. I don’t 
blame her—such talk must be boring at 
times for a woman.” 

During their stay on the City of Delhi, 
the ship has gone through the usual 
number of nautical adventures. In far 
Eastern waters she got afire and there 
were a few lively moments. She has been 
through typhoons and heavy seas, and 
now when Collins needs a_ first-class 
typhoon for a story, he has one ready. 

Many plots come to Collins without 
effort. He’s a companionable fellow, and 
the East particularly is full of “ancient 
mariners” who have tales to tell—gentle- 
manly drifters, members of the consular 
service, dealers in copra, lumber, and 
cocoanuts. When a ship puts in at a 
small port, the interest in her reminds one 
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of the daily assemblage at the “depot” 
of Georgia villagers to meet the 5.45. 

There are places where people have 
time to loaf and invite their souls. Many 
a company functionary, sitting beneath 
an awning in white crash, has twirled a 
swizzle-stick for Collins and regaled him 
with tall talk of Eastern loves, deaths, 
and hatreds. Equal parts, perhaps, of 
truth and fabrication, but isn’t that what 
fiction is made of? 

A grizzled French sea-captain of Singa- 
pore, who has now left the sea, and makes 
a modest living selling, of all things, radio 
parts and dance records, has given Collins 
many ideas which have supplied the basis 
of short stories. The grateful author 
asked him what he could bring him from 
New York or London, but Pierre shakes 
his head—he has everything he wants, he 


says. 
Collins is the son of an Irish doctor 
who practiced in Australia, died in har- 
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on a suburban paper near Melbourne. 
He graduated to a Melbourne paper and 
rose to be dramatic critic and chief special 
writer. 

Some nine years ago, A. Y. Gowen, the 
Chicago millionaire, arrived in Australia 
with his motor yacht, the Speejacks. He 
and his party were circling the world, and 
wanted some one to accompany them and 
write the story of the trip. Collins “slung 
his job,” he says, “to the horror of all 
sober-minded people,” and joined the 
party. 

He did free-lance work in London for 
a while, then, inspired by an elderly Irish 
seeress who read his palm and told him 
to abandon small things and go after 
something bigger, he wrote his first novel, 
“Ordeal.” This was made into a movie, 
called “The Ship from Shanghai.” 
Collins also received a sizable check from 
Hollywood for the film rights of his novel, 
“The Sentimentalists.” It was produced 





want ness, and left his widow to bring up five under the title, “Sal of Singapore.” 
ome- children. At the age of fourteen he was There wasn’t much about Singapore in 
who “leader-writer,” office boy, proof reader, the novel, and there was no girl named 
and “Evangeline” of the woman’s page Sal, but the check was good. 

poor 

hips, 

lon’t In his “Why” column in Houston (Tex.) Press, M. E. Foster wrote an 

g at effective plea for simplicity in the use of the language and demonstrated his 


argument by using only one syllable words in an article which ran the length 
of the page. In the comment preceding the article Mr. Foster advised aspir- 


yelhi, ing newspapermen that the most forceful words for everyday writing are 


isual short ones, easy on even terms to college professor or ditch digger. Then, to 
. far show how easily such writing is done, he proceeded with an essay, from which 
I quote the first paragraph: 
here “Watch well the words you use. Put them to work for the good of man; 
been make them tell a truth that will be for the help of all, not for man’s woe, 
and or for the wrong. It’s the small word—the word that has force to it, the 
word that comes forth like a shot from a gun, that tells our best thoughts. 
class They teach the things that need to be taught—all that is best in life.” 
ady. Further, to show the value of short words, Mr. Foster quoted from the 
wae" Bible and famous authors, the following being a few of the selections: 
“The words of his mouth were smooth, but there was war in his heart.” 
and “Fools may mock at sin,” and then “The eyes of a fool are in the ends 
cient of the earth.” 
“Train a child in the way that he should go,” is what we quote as well as 
ntle- “Heap coals of fire on his head.” 
sular “Love is as strong as death.” 
d “In the sweat of thy face thou shall eat bread.” 
an “All that man hath will he give for his life.” 
at a “I was eyes to the blind and feet was I to the lame.” 


; one —Editor and Publisher. 
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Writing for a Specialized Field 


By Epmunp Ware Sir 


Tue author is Managing Editor of the National Sportsman and 
Hunting and Fishing Magazines, as well as a regular contribu- 
tor of fiction to leading magazines. 


HERE is virtually nothing in the 

problems of a professional writer 
which would set him apart from non- 
professionals or from those who aspire 
to be professionals. 

He may have sold more stories, may 
have talked intimately with more editors, 
or may have spent more hours per day 
at his calling. But none of these reasons 
creates any essential difference with 
which the professional may insulate him- 
self. His problems still concern begin- 
nings of stories, bodies of stories, and 
endings of stories. He is beset with ad- 
Uncer- 
tain characters madden him. He tears 
his hair and blasphemes in a complicated 
way over the threads of a plot which will 
not tie themselves neatly. And he is 
even more chagrined than the non-pro- 
fessional when an editor’s letter tells him 
that his story has some simply marvelous 
stuff in it, but just doesn’t somehow seem 
to click! For, having once or twice or 
twenty times rung the bell, a writer now 
becomes haunted with the thought that 
he may be slipping—and thinks probably 
it would be best after all if he went out 
behind the barn and shot himself with 
becoming dignity. But few of us have 
either the physical courage or the moral 
cowardice to do that, and it’s much more 
inspiring to try again, for the sake of 
proving to oneself or to an imaginary 
gallery that it can be done. 

Hence, these eternal problems of the 
accursed beginning, the annoying body, 
and the damnable ending of short stories. 
I have a good friend, who fortunately 


jectives, grammar, and syntax. 


does not have to write for a living, who 
says that the short story is the highest 
form of art. He says that its compact- 
ness, its perfection, and its conciseness 
prove this. It has perfect proportions, 
he says, and the writer who can gain his 
effect in five thousand words has achieved 
something bejewelled in form which a 
novelist needs thirty chapters to reach. 
Having just finished a book, I would 
now disagree—but the greatest respect, 
nevertheless, is due good and sure tech- 
nique in short story writing. 

Let us consider the beginning of the 
story. As soon as possible—even in the 
very first sentence—the writer must say 
something that, for some reason or other, 
attracts the reader’s attention. This does 
not mean that his opening sentence, as 
some one once put it, should read: 
‘Hell,’ said the Bishop.” There are 
other more subtle ways. He may use 4 
beautiful or unusual combination of 
words. He may introduce a character 
who does or says something intensely 
human which causes the reader to like him 
or to see something pleasantly familiar 
about him. He may give the character 4 
name or nickname which reflects charac- 
teristics of good or bad. He can put 
his character instantly into some situa- 
tion or predicament or state of mind 
which will arouse the reader’s curiosity. 
And the more important it is for the 
character to extricate himself from this 
situation, predicament, or state of mind, 
the more interesting becomes the story: 

It is the body of the story which is 
concerned with just this—the matter of 
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extrication. The character should be 
exposed to a series of scenes or predica- 
ments calculated to get him in deeper, or 
bring him nearer the light of success or 
failure, depending upon whether the 
story be tragedy or comedy. In each 
instance, his reactions, physical or 
mental, will simultaneously shape the plot 
and mould the character into a distinct 
form in the mind of the reader. This 
applies both to the psychological story 
and to the adventure story. Action must 
take place in both, either mentally or by 
the use of fists or guns. 

The ending of the story, to me, is 
always the most important, once you 
have attracted the reader’s interest with 
a good beginning. This is the last look 
the reader is going to have at your main 
character as a character, and at you as 
an author. You want to leave a good 
impression. It is the American custom, 
except in a very few instances, such as 


“The Lady or the Tiger,” to be decisive 


in the matter of endings. The main 
character, hero or heroine, must be con- 
fronted with a last chance to kill or be 
killed, win or lose, succeed or fail. And 
—most emphatically—remember that the 
more important you have made his prob- 
lems in the story, the more dramatic and 
better will be that story’s ending. 

It is quite simple to make a story im- 
portant, so far as the hero is concerned, 
and it is the hero that most concerns the 
reader. Here’s a very simple illustra- 
tion from my own experience, and I hope 
you will not judge me too harshly for a 
personal allusion. 

I read in a newspaper—the Boston 
Traveler—of a young urchin who had 
hopped on a street car. A policeman 
chased him, slipped on a wet pavement, 
and broke his leg. The urchin, frightened 
and remorseful, appeared at the hospital 
to see if the policeman was recovering. 


It looked to me like an opportunity for 
a story. 








Therefore, I took the urchin and made 
him a partial cripple, whose greatest 
and most secret longing in life was to 
have a perfect body. ‘The policeman on 
his beat is his hidden ideal of what a 
perfect human specimen should be. Yet, 
by a peculiar twist in his mind, the 
urchin hates the cop  unspeakably. 
Hogan, the cop, is all that he longs to 
be and can not be. Hogan has a wonder- 
ful build. Hogan has power. Hogan 
has a job. Hogan has the respect of 
his fellow men. Envy gets mixed up 
with the physical idealism in the urchin’s 
mind. He decides to display his superi- 
ority to his own physical defects by 
defying Hogan. He sets out to do 
so by joining forces with a local 
gangster. Immediately afterward, he 
discovers that Hogan has enough evi- 
dence on the gangster to send him up 
the river. The urchin informs the gang- 
ster. The gangster decides to get rid 
of the cop. The ending of the story 
comes when the gangster is planning to 
kill the cop, and the urchin warns him 
just in time. In that moment, his 
idealism gets the upper hand of his envy. 
To kill the cop would be to kill his secret 
ideal of a perfect human body. This 
ideal to the urchin is tremendously im- 
portant, because he is a cripple. The 
title of the story was “Alley Rat,” and 
it appeared in the American Magazine a 
few months ago. 

To return to the immediate discussion, 
I believe a word should be said about 
“pointing” your story. It is well to 
keep in mind the general type of maga- 
zine toward which you may head your 
narrative. The “class” magazine has 
specific “musts” and “must nots” for its 
material, and these directions should be 
studied with care. An excellent example 
of a publication that lays down definite 
limitations for its contributions is the 
National Sportsman. This magazine is 
devoted to one of the largest specialized 
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magazine fields—hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, boating, and kindred subjects. It 
publishes no stories of formal sports, 
such as tennis, baseball, and football. 

First off, there is a dearth of good 
writers in this field, and we are con- 
stantly searching for new ones, for many 
reasons. ‘To begin with, the established 
writers are more expensive. Then again, 
they incline toward writing themselves 
out—the same old thing over and over 
again. Rates of payment run from one 
to five cents a word. The combined cir- 
culation of the two publications, The 
National Sportsman and Hunting and 
Fishing, is about six hundred thousand 
a month. We publish the work of writers 
who are absolutely unheard of, on the one 
hand, and then again such names appear 
as Stewart Edward White and Courtney 
Ryley Cooper. 

We receive approximately five hundred 
manuscripts a month. Some verse is 


used, but never under any circumstances 
a poem which contains the rhyming of 
hook and brook. 

In submitting material for National 
Sportsman, the writer must remember 


that he is writing to sportsmen. Their 
hobby contains a certain lingo which 
must be learned carefully. One slip, and 
we get letters saying, “That guy never 
went fishing in his life. He called a fish 
rod a pole.” Some fiction is used, but 
it must have a fishing, hunting, or camp- 
ing background. And, above all, it must 
have the ring of reality. No one can 
write a sea story well unless he has been 
to sea, nor a railroad story unless he has 
done some railroading or spent a good 
deal of time about a roundhouse. He 


Their 








can’t write a Western story unless he 
knows the different riggings for saddles, 
and the lingo of a cow camp. Nor can 
he ever hope to write a sporting story 
uniess he thoroughly understands hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

This may sound like a cold welcome. 
It is not. Absolutely not. There is an 
excellent market right here in Boston 
for the man or woman whe can write 
good outdoor stuff with some personality 
and some originality to it. Every manu- 
script that comes into the office is read, 
at least far enough to determine whether 
the author knows his subject and can 
write about it in an interesting way. 
Occasionally we run something that has 
no story, no narrative, or no particular 
form to it—just straight description. 
When such a piece of work is good, it’s 
excellent, and when it’s bad, it’s terrible. 

Nearly all our stories have either an 
American or Canadian background. And 
we like first-person narrative accounts 
of actual hunting, fishing, or camping 
trips—so long as the characters are 
something besides names! We have a 
department called “Famous Woodsmen 
of Other Days” which we run each 
month. This department takes up the 
life of some old-time woodsman of the 
Boone or Crockett type, and the most 
dramatic incidents of his life are, I re- 
gret to say, slightly glorified. Another 
department called “Epics of the Old 
Frontier” tells of interesting historic 
incidents on the famous old American 
frontiers. Like most other magazines, 
we will publish almost anything that is 
genuinely interesting, so long as it has 
a strong outdoor slant. 
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The Camera as a Companion to the 
Typewriter 


By Karu A. BaresBen, JR. 


The author is Cine Editor of American Photography. 


DARE say that the majority of 

writers have overlooked the possibil- 
ities of photography as applied to their 
literary work. This is a picture age— 
everywhere you will find photographs, in 
newspapers, magazines, and advertising 
material. An old proverb tells us that 
“a picture is worth a thousand words,” 
and this is very true. Words are some- 
times inadequate to describe something 
that we wish to bring out forcefully, 
whereas a photograph of the same thing 
tells the entire story in one glance. Yes, 
pictures are of great importance these 
days, and the writer, especially the writer 
of articles and specialties, is unwittingly 
slicing his pay-checks in half by ignoring 
the fact that photographs will sell more 
of his material, and at higher rates, too. 
Of course we can’t all be expert photog- 
raphers, but this is not an absolute 
necessity, as long as we learn enough 
about the camera to be able to make a 
correct exposure, and picture the subject 
from a pleasing angle. 

To those writers who are beginning to 
realize these facts, and who wish to add 
photography to their writing, a few words 
might not be amiss. While it isn’t neces- 
sary to be an expert photographer, as 
mentioned above, it is quite necessary 
that the writer learn the basic principles, 
the whys and wherefores, as it were, of 
photography. A few hours with two or 
three good books and a little practice 
with a camera will result in a good 
ground-knowledge upon which to start. 
To begin with, books such as “How to 
Make Good Pictures” and “The Funda- 


mentals of Photography” are recom- 
mended. These are inexpensive books, 
and may be obtained in any photo- 
graphic store or from the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 
Incidentally, this company issues a num- 
ber of interesting booklets free of charge, 
which they will send to any one requesting 
them. In seeking knowledge of a technical 
nature, one must, aside from reading 
books, read the magazines representing 
the photographic craft. Representative 
magazines of great value to the beginner 
as well as to the more advanced in photog- 
raphy include “American Photography,” 
“The Camera,” and “Photo Era.” A com- 
bination of book and magazine reading 
will soon point out the most important 
phases of photography. 

With an idea as to how it all works 
out, the beginner can start actual practice 
with his camera. In speaking of cameras, 
we have a wide range to cover, for there 
are all types, models, and classes of 
cameras, from tiny instruments that can 
be carried in the vest pocket to the large 
8x10-inch view camera that is used 
mainly for professional purposes. The 
writer must decide early upon the type of 
camera best suited to his needs, for while a 
camera is a camera “for all that,” there 
are certain qualifications that are neces- 
sary for ease and speed of operation, for 
the writer will often have occasion to snap 
a subject “on the fly,” so to speak. He 
can learn much from the press photog- 
raphers. These men select their instru- 
ments for several points, for example, 
light weight, speed in operation, and 
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durability to withstand a certain amount 
of rough usage that is a part of the press 
photographer’s work. ‘The Graflex and 
Speed Graphic are the two cameras that 
you will find in the majority of press 
photographer’s hands, for these two 
cameras were designed and constructed 
mainly for press work. The size of the 
press plate is 4x5 inches—which is 
sufficiently large for making contact 
prints, and makes a perfect proportion 
for 8x 10-inch enlargement. The writer 
who enters photography seriously will do 
well to follow the press photographer’s 
choice, and obtain one of the above men- 
tioned cameras. Of course, much depends 
upon the type of work to be done. Some- 
times the tiny camera which can be easily 
hidden and carried about without show- 
ing can play an important part in 
getting scenes that are “unofficial,” but 
for the general run of work the Graflex 
or Speed Graphic will be found to be all 
that is desired. 

Exposure is one factor in which the 
beginner “falls down” very often. A re- 
liable exposure meter should be used to 
determine the correct exposure, and the 
most accurate types of exposure meter 
on the market today are the Drem Justo- 
phot, the Bewi, and the Bell & Howell 
Photometer. Its particular value to the 
writer lies in the fact that it may be used 
indoors as well as outdoors. Interior 
scenes are often necessary, and interior 
work means a great variation in exposure. 
In fact, every new “set-up” will require 
a different exposure, as a rule, hence the 
importance of having a reliable meter 
which will give the correct reading. In 
time, and with experience, it is possible 
to gauge exposure more or less correctly 
without the aid of any instrument, but 
until that time arrives, the beginner had 
better use one. 

It is necessary to know how to prepare 
photographs for the press. If the writer 
has the room at home, he should do his 
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own developing, printing, and enlarging, 
but if space for this is not available, the 
work can be sent out to one of the finish- 
ing plants. As a general thing, editors 
prefer 8x10-inch photographs. This 
means enlarging, to the writer who must 
confine his camera size to 4x5 inches or 
smaller. Some editors will accept smaller 
than 8x 10-inch prints, but hardly ever 
anything smaller than 4x5 inches. So 
we have the range, between 4 x 5 inches 
and 8x 10 inches, to work with. Prints 
should preferably be of glossy finish, or 
ferrotyped. The caption or title of the 
picture should be typewritten and pasted 
to the bottom of the print or pasted on 
the back of the print. In every case the 
photographer’s name and address should 
be stamped on the back, together with any 
other information that the editor should 
know. 

There are many little tricks that the 
writer will learn as he progresses, but the 
main thing is for him to start in on this 
“side work,” if such it might be called. 
Oftentimes a writer and a photographer 
get together for their mutual benefit, the 
photographer doing photographs for the 
writer, and the writer doing stories or 
articles for the photographer. Naturally 
they split the pay-check two ways on all 
material in which both played a part, for 
often a writer might not have been able 
to sell his material without illustrations, 
nor the photographer to sell his material 
without a written description or story. 
This arrangement works out satisfac- 
torily, yet how much better it is if the 
writer can do his own illustrations, and 
the photographer his own writing. In 
this case there is no splitting up of the 
returns, and the one individual expresses 
his ideas with both article and picture 
exactly as he wishes. 

The writer who is alive to all that goes 
on about him will never have to search for 
material for cither camera or typewriter; 
for these two will be companions. 
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I Have Stolen a Thousand Ideas 


By Frep E. Kunxeri 


# fon title is intended to be intrigu- 
ing rather than shocking, for in it 
is included all the romance of the 
Arabian Nights—for the story writer, 
the feature article writer, and whoever 
else may browse in the fields of literary 
endeavors. 

I am a great believer in scouting for 
ideas which will help me to write and 
sell. And it has paid me handsomely in 
results. I don’t believe in buying maga- 
zines, glancing over them hurriedly, and 
then tossing them on the shelf or neatly 
arranging them in stacks running by 
months and years. Nor do I read what 
appears most interesting at first glance. 
I go over every magazine that comes to 
hand with a fine tooth comb, in search 
of first-aid ideas. 

No sooner is a magazine received than 
I proceed to read it from cover to cover, 
carefully, enthusiastically, always on the 
search for that million-dollar idea. I 
use the blue pencil freely for anything 
with even the germ of an idea in it. Then 
I take off the cover and unfasten the 
binding clips. I am then ready to carry 
on my research work in earnest. I begin 
at the front and work towards the back, 
one page at a time, in a thorough 
process of final selection and elimination. 
I take out whole sheets or clip parts 
which look interesting for the moment, 
and throw my clippings and whole sheets 
on different piles. Sometimes I take two 
copies of the same magazine so as not 
to miss anything. 

When I am through with the maga- 
zine, I am ready to organize my collec- 
tion of ideas. I go carefully over each 
pile, weeding out what I think, after all, 
might not serve a useful purpose in the 
future and which would only clog my 


files. The rest I keep. Each idea is 
carefully filed under subject-headings. 

For each subject of interest I have a 
large manila envelope or filing folder, in 
which I house these clippings. My file is 
divided into three parts: (1) Story 
Writing; (2) Article Writing; (3) 
Markets. 

Under Story 
weapons are: 


Writing, my _ chief 


Action and Suspense 
Characters 

Climax and Conclusion 
Conversation and Dialogue 
The Opening 

Plot and Situation—Incidents 
Setting and Atmosphere 
Miscellaneous 


I also have a folder for “plot ideas,” 
one for “titles and headings,” and one 
on “revision and rewriting.” I also keep 
a catalogue of “Books on Writing,” 
“Literary Agents,” and “Writers’ Maga- 


zines,” in which envelope I toss all notes 


on “new books,” advertisements of liter- 
ary agents, and correspondence with 
writers’ magazines. 

“Trade Journal Articles,” “Feature 
Articles,” “Syndicating,” “Photog- 
raphy,” and a few other subjects com- 
plete the group on article writing. 

My market file consists of the follow- 
ing: 

Articles, Essays, etc. 

Church and Sunday School Magazines 

Collegiate Magazines 

Fraternal Magazines 

Homes and Gardens 

Humor, Skits, Jokes, etc. 

Juvenile Markets 

Newspapers, Daily and Sunday 

Poetry, Verse, etc. 
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Photoplay 

Radio 

Syndicates 

Travel, Sports, etc. 
Women’s Magazines 


Fiction I have divided into the fol- 
lowing groups: 


Adventure Fiction 

Confessional Magazines 

Miscellaneous—General 
tion 

Romantic Stories 

Sex Stories 

Western, Detective, and Sea Stories 


Then I also keep track of: 
British Markets 


Canadian Magazines 


Interest Fic- 


I also watch for: 


Agricultural Publications 
Bee Journals 

Breed Publications 
Dairy Magazines 

Fruit Journals 

Live Stock Magazines 
Poultry Magazines 


I clip all market data and drop it 
into these envelopes, according to subject 
heading, which thus gives me a con- 
stantly current file of all publications, 
those that have suspended or gone out 
of business, moved or changed their ad- 
dresses, and with names of editors wher- 
ever appearing. By keeping always up 
to date with all magazines as published, 
my file has everything in it available for 
my immediate use. 

To exemplify, I had written some 
essays. I believed they were good if I 
could just find the right market. Out 
of thousands of magazines, finding the 
right market is no small task. But I 
know my market now. A year ago I did 


Their 
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everything but organize a market file. 
Net result—no sale. 

But when I organized my file, studied 
my rejection slips, and recast the six 
essays, I sold two of them on the first 
mailing, and the rest were disposed of 
without much difficulty in the course of 
four months. 

Every so often I go over my clipping 
file for “ideas” of constructing a short 
story, of what’s what in juveniles, in 
romantic stories, in “opening” a short 
story, in developing “plot and situation,” 
in “setting and atmosphere,” and every 
time I delve into these file pockets I come 
out with lots of ideas. 

I keep my folders and envelopes in 
two different drawers, in order not to 
mix the different topics of writing and 
selling. Every folder or envelope is full 
of valuable ideas. And on this file I am 
constantly drawing for inspiration, in- 
formation, and self-help in problems of 
writing and selling. I find this idea-file 
immensely helpful on the everyday firing 
line of writing for the magazines. 

I found out long ago, through a 
process of painful experience, that such 
ideas, unless noted and filed as soon as 
found, are likely to be forgotten or over- 
looked in the long run. Ideas come and 
go in endless procession. They flash 
upon the images of memory and like a 
flash they vanish and are gone forever, 
unless you corral them in time. Good 
ideas are a scarce commodity. Some 
ideas at first appear excellent, but turn 
out badly in the end. But even at that, 
I find that it pays to have some way of 
catching the elusive tail of an idea and 
using it afterwards, by having it always 
on hand, ready for instant use when you 
want it. 

An idea-file does the trick. If you 
don’t believe it, try it—for experience is 
the best teacher. 
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The Novel as Lyric 


By Epirn Ouivier 


Author of “Dwarf’s Blood,” the Literary Guild’s July choice 


I MYSELF like the lyric form. I read 

once in a book on the novel: “The 
King died ; and then the Queen died also.” 
That, said the writer, is a story. “The 
King died, and then the Queen died of 
grief.” That, he said, is a plot. But 
having found your plot, you have not 
written your novel. That comes into 
being with its form, and see how various 
may be the forms taken by our simple 
little plot. 

It might grow into a fantastic fairy 
story,—one of the Arabian Nights, or a 
love story as poignant as “Romeo and 
Juliet.” These would be lyrics. But 
then it might well be a satire on the 
Queen and her frustrated ambition; or it 
is an opportunity for a two-fold patho- 
logical study. Diseases rampant. Dressed 
to fit a period, I have come across it in 
that usually boring kind of book, the 
historical novel: and it undoubtedly cries 
out to become a detective story. Ob- 
viously, the form makes the novel. 

But on the other hand, Lord Grey, in 
his “Falloden Papers,” declares that all 
great books are long books; and what 
weight of evidence there is on his side. 
The shelves of our libraries groan beneath 
it. There are the “Divina Commedia,” and 
the “Comedie Humaine.” There are “Don 
Quixote,” “Tom Jones,” and “War and 
Peace.” More recently, he can claim 
“Jean Christophe” and “A la Recherche 
du Temps perdue.” None of these mag- 
nificent books can be called lyrics. And 
indeed, the novel professes to deal with 
life, and life is not lyrical, except at 
moments. In fact, a picture of any aspect 


of life as a whole may possibly resemble 
a symphony or a jazz band; a journey 
by train or in an ocean liner, a market 
place, a drawing room, or a country 
house. It will not be like a song. 

And yet,—TI like the lyric form. 

What about “Candide,” “Manon Les- 
caut,” and “The Vicar of Wakefield?” 
These are great books, too, though small. 
There is something common to them which 
is possessed by a writer like Peacock, and 
not by that far greater genius, Jane 
Austen. Something which was lacking 
through most of the 19th century; but 
which links together, on a frail chain, 
such exquisite books as “The Altar of 
the Dead,” “My Mortal Enemy,” “Mr. 
Hodge and Mr. Hazard,” “Lady into 
Fox,” and “To the Lighthouse.” These 
do not contain the whole life, nor the 
whole of any one life. They hold its 
essence. 

Henry James did not suggest that Mr. 
Stransom and his nameless lady spent all 
their hours in the candle light before a 
secret altar. Doubtless they went up- 
stairs and down, as often as any heroine 
of Dorothy Richardson’s. Yet we learn 
all we need to know in that little side 
chapel. Mrs. Woolf knows as well as we 
do, that more things happen in the course 
of a few years of family life, than one 
postponed visit to a lighthouse: and yet 
those things would have been meaningless 
compared with the one. For the lyric 
form isolates the symbolic element in life. 
It need not tell us everything, because it 
tells us all. And so, I like the lyric form. 
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Tue readers of Tur Writer are imvited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing in THe Writer, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters recetved. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be 
returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


IN THE BEGINNING 


Editor, the Forum: 

The pulps or not the pulps? The thought is 
literary treason, for I am an English instructor 
in a state university—one supposedly imbued 
with a feeling for the beauty of Shelley’s 
lyricism, of Spencer’s dreamland, of Marlowe’s 
mighty line. Imagine a typical Ph. D. candidate, 
Phi Beta Kappa, etc., who has thumbed the 
English classics from Cynewulf to Swinburne 
considering the pulpwood magazines! Or his 
forgetting the ideal of literary artistry after 
poring over the work of Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Wilde, or Pope’s translation of Homer's Iliad, 
or Dryden’s Odyssey! 

But a beginner, I have only youthful dreams 
and ambitions for sale. My name means nothing 
to the editors, less to their clientele. Nor can 
it mean anything until there is assurance of 
rapidly developing technical mastery and crafts- 
manship. No matter if my various Alma Maters 
have forced me to read “Genesis” in the original 
Hebrew, the “Gospels” in the Greek, a smattering 
of “Al Koran” in the Arabic, “Wulfilas” in the 
Gothic, “Beowulf” in the Anglo-Saxon, the 
“Nibelungenlied,” Goethe’s “Faust,” portions of 
Lesser and Schiller in the German, and Moliére, 
Corneille, and Racine in the French language, 
there is no assurance of interest and merit. On 
the contrary, there is every likelihood of dry- 
as-dust exegesis, for excessive study seems to 
stifle the soul of the student. Likewise, it kills 
the vividness and spontaneity of his expression. 

This I know. I also know that no literary 
artist ever sprang Minerva-like from the head 
of his own dreams. This idea of inborn genius 
accomplishing marvels over night seems to be the 
mistaken conception of the members of most of 
the college cultural societies. Theirs is the ideal 
of art for art’s sake—innate artistry or nothing! 
But most of these will be sacrificed upon that 
altar and to that ideal, for they scorn the un- 


remitted struggle for mastery such as Stevenson 
or Hearn finally acquired. 

Free-lancing in pulpdom means such an up- 
ward struggle. Yet pulp magazines offer oppor- 
tunities otherwise pot 2yfered to the younger 
writer. Most of’ the publications are clean, 
wholesome, and will probably pay all that my 
work plus my name is worth. And through 
them lies a path of ultimate development in 
expressing my emotions and ideals, as well as 
in learning perspective by seeing my work in 
print and by comparing it with the work of 
veteran authors writing in the same vein. 

Five years ago I would not have compared 
my efforts, with those of the successful pulp 
writer nor signed my baptismal name in a pulp- 
wood magazine, could I have done so. I should 
have used a pseudonym, reserving my real name 
for learned and professional journals, where I 
have succeeded in placing it a modest number of 
times. But now I feel a delight in planning 
free-lancing, not only for the personal benefit 
but also because there are people whose lives I 
may make happier, people whose lives are so 
grimly realistic that escape into some pleasure 
is imperative. Two years ago I taught English 
literature to a girl who worked in a cotton mill 
three days a week, supporting her family, and 
took six university courses on the other three 
days. I found that she read True Romances 
during her spare moments, but I never censured 
her. A_ starved being, could her emotional 
nature have found relaxation otherwise? 

There are millions of such: farm boys too 
tired from plowing to read anything except 
Western thrillers; working girls dreaming of 
matrimony while measuring cloth; fathers and 
mothers seeking relief from realities—all sub- 
literary in taste, even illiterate, but all alive 
and human. 

I have ofter heard banqueting college litera- 
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teurs challenge: “Is literary genius a reaction to 
maladjustment or a manifestation of exhibi- 
tionism?” Bosh and boredom! Genius is neither 
reaction nor exhibition. It is essentially coura- 
geous determination and hard work—given, the 
hypothesis of adequate mental equipment. As 
in football, the successful writer merely follows 
his interference and hits the line hard. In a 
few cases the brilliant player flashes across the 
goal-line, while the fans cheer him as one 
glorified. Yet at the end of the season he may 
not be the high scorer. 


The Wir 








My literary master and model, John Bennett, 
told me that he rewrote parts of “Master Sky- 
lark” and “Madame Margot” seventeen times! 
But only Lafcadio Hearn could have bettered 
his “Madame Margot.” At present everything I 
write is revised at least three times. Such re- 
vision is essential to mastery, and though their 
formulas may be cliche, the better class pulp- 
wood magazines offer craftsmen, who are willing 
to learn, rare fields for endeavors of this nature. 


Robert Duncan Bass. 
Columbia, S. C. 


THE ACADEMIC MENACE 


Editor, the Forum: 

There is an unnecessary confusion between 
correct writing and effective writing among in- 
experienced writers, both those who have been 
academically trained and those who have not. 

Wherever there are colleges, students hasten 
to the extension courses in composition, in short 
story technique—all sorts of courses beside cul- 
tural courses, expecting to equip their machines 
for grinding out material fit for publication by 
adding more spare parts where no spare parts 
are needed. 

The advantages of the early-trained mind and 
a well-equipped great‘ impulse cannot be over- 
estimated, nor do I believe that a college train- 
ing necessarily standardizes thinking, for creative 
thinkers cannot be standardized. 

A young college undergraduate, speaking re- 
cently before a’ serious group of people, said 
that individuality could be preserved only by 
resisting the pressure of outside influences. The 
emphasis of another generation will be not on 
the negative, but on the positive side of selec- 
tion—very early selection—from the educational 
and conventional, the traditional insistences about 
him, absorbing only those fitted to his needs. 
Through many awkward experiments, such a 
theory of education is evolving. 

A good deal is being said both in the press 
and among groups of writers in conference 
about the advantages and disadvantages of 
academic training, but how one gets one’s equip- 
ment does not matter, so long as one is equipped. 
If the trained mind is in danger of becoming 
frigid, the untrained mind remains vague; we 
are still groping toward an education that can 
really educate. 

The chief difficulty with the writer who begins 
later than thirty years of age to communicate 
through the medium of print is the unlearning 
of preconceived ideas, gaining or regaining an 
open and unprejudiced mind. This confusion 
which keeps the adult student attending course 
after course for a period of five to ten years, 
when it is boiled down, seems to come from a 
confusion of terms. No longer is the emphasis 
= syntax, but upon effectiveness of presenta- 
ion. 

Early college equips the mind and teaches it 
to think; teaches what the original sources really 


are, and how 


to find them at need. Extension 
courses make 


up deficiencies, in so far as the 
pupil is able to absorb them, and equip the 
writer with technique—a much abused term 
which, practically, means a correct arrangement 
of material for transfusion of emotion from the 
writer to the reader—an effective presentation. 

Composition courses are necessary brushes for 
a dusty mind; technical courses are invaluable 
for method. To be successful, your words and 
characters must come to life on the printéd 
page. After learning how, the point is practice, 
more practice, then more practice, not on mate- 
rial in the abstract, but with the blood and 
bone of actual human experiences. 

The question then changes from “Is this cor- 
rect writing?” to “Is this effective writing?” 
Has it sincerity and emotion, meaning enough 
to carry over from the white-hot mind of the 
writer to the indifferent, somewhat antagonistic 
mind of the reader? Gorham Munson reminds 
us that the reader has to be persuaded, for the 
mere act of reading is irksome, 

First, an innate carefulness which belongs 
only to revision must be overcome. The “right 
word in the right place” is chosen, correctly, 
yes, but also for its furtherance of story integ- 
rity. 

In every city where there is a college, there 
are dozens of people taking technical courses 
every year, over and over again. They are not 
yet selling, although they know that their writing 
is correct; perhaps one more course in technique 
will set them toward success? 

After a background has been established and 
correct writing made a habit of thought, the 
emphasis should be changed from correct writing 
to effective writing. There is a confusion of 
mind for the adult student between the rule-of- 
thumb and the language of mood, the rhythm of 
emotion, the tempo of action accelerated or re- 
tarded. 

Study is good; it keeps the mind flexible and 
open to new impressions. From the technical 
the student should skip to cultural with all 
confidence, for very few of us know the back- 
ground of world literature well enough or under- 
stand the rhythms of prose or poetry expression 
which follow through the centuries like the tides 
of the sea, each with its own place and meaning. 

Courses in modern literature under the super- 
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vision of a true critic help in the very difficult 
job confronting humanity—the need to under- 
stand itself. The turmoil and topsy-turvy condi- 
tion of life since machines have taken over labor, 
the conquering of the elements and a consequent 
feeling of self-efficiency, which the gods must 
laugh at, since the universe still follows undefin- 
able laws with little regard to human interrup- 
tion, has confused writer and reader alike. We 
crave the help of expert thinkers who have 
studied history and literature as a stream of 
human expression, to bring us a platform of 
stability before we can do any effective writing 
at all. Grant Overton has said that writers need 
a philosophy of life, a touch with infinity, before 
anything worth while can be produced. 

There are always new and eager people who 
need technical study; life is too short for us to 
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use all the appreciative and mellowing influences 
offered to us by the colleges. We need them. 

There is, then, no academic menace, except as 
confusion descends upon the minds of the stu- 
dents. The table is spread before us, not 
always do we know how to pick and choose. 
The finality of early teaching gives no sense of 
the flow of life. Nothing is fixed, and life is a 
stream, as literature—the expression of life—is 
a stream, sweeping us on a little way, accepting 
our contribution, and rushing through the cen- 
turies toward an unforetellable future. 

People read for the effect upon them of the 
printed word. When we turn from the necessity 
of self-equipment, it is to present our stories, 
our thoughts, our moods effectively. 

Ada Borden Stevens. 
Newport, R. I. 


THE MARKETING OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Editor, the Forum: 

To those who dislike more than anything on 
earth to attend to the marketing of manuscripts, 
I make my speech. 

-Whatever your writing facilities may be, a 
high-powered desk with every conceivable con- 
venience, or the simple homemade work-bench, 
see to it that envelopes, stamps, scales, market 
guides, and manuscript records are virtually at 
your finger tips; searching about here and there 
adds to the already disagreeable task. 

I prefer the ordinary loose-leaf binder for 
keeping records. The minute a story is finished, 
slip a sheet from the binder into the machine, 
and then you are ready. 

My method is to put the title of the story in 
the center top, at the right top the date the 
story was written and the number of words, and 
at left top the amount of postage for round 
trip. Drop down a few spaces and at left, 


WHY MEN LIKE 


Editor, the Forum: 

Men like crime stories because there is no 
love in them. Simple, isn’t it? 

Detective stories, gangster tales, adventures, 
have no descriptions of eyes, hair, lips; no half- 
smiles, fleeting glances, sighs that burst or sighs 
breathed. The whole mechanism of sex allure 
is “out.” 

When love interest is left out, as in crime 
stories, one would naturally suppose the book 
would not sell well. Are there any movies that 
do not twang the string of he-and-she? Are not 
the movie producers the best judges of what 
the great public likes? 

Are not short stories and today’s best sellers 
in the fiction field founded solidly on “he said” 
and “she murmured?” 

The market for love stories is among those 
who are in love or who yearn for love—young 
men and young women, middle-aged women and 
elderly women. It is not among men who have 
sipped love and outgrown the calf stage; or who 


under postage, write “Out”; to the right, under 
the number of words, write “In.” ‘Phen leave 
blank space under the “Out” and “In” for dates. 
Fill the sheet with possible markets. If the 
list begins to become scarce, a good time for 
re-enforcing is while the story is “out.” The 
very sight of it again will dishearten you. 

A number of envelopes may even be addressed. 
You won’t mind the loss if they are not needed. 
Now each time that story comes into your 
hands, you’ve nothing to do but to lick stamps 
and fill in dates. 

This system fights that inclination to delay in 
sending out, after a few trials. Right at the 
time of making the list, resolve in your heart 
that ei follow it straightway to the end if 
forced. Naturally, you gave deep thought to 
the requirements of these markets. 

Lucy 8. Root. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CRIME STORIES 


can achieve the real thing and don’t want 
printed imitations. 

The demand for the crime story, womanless 
and stark, is a matter of market. The married 
man finds here a tale where no rustling skirts 
distract; the professional man finds out-and-out 
shooting and clubbing—a welcome relief from 
his own career of polite and diplomatic personal 
contact with clients whose necks he often longs 
to wring; the office man is glad of a world 
where paper and ink are supplanted by bombs; 
the salesman treads a dreamland where surly 
customers who won’t sign on the dotted line are 
not humored but “put on the spot.” 

We fellows all want that kind of a relief from 
the softnesses of civilization. The crime story 
finds a market with us. Before it came we 
loved our clubs—but there are too many “ladies’ 
days” in them now. We played poker; women 
were excluded and we could bankrupt a man 
joyously, sending him home with nothing but 
carfare. But the females play cards now, and 
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for stakes. The fun is gone. We can’t go 
camping or hunting or fishing alone or with 
male pals any more. Eve’s daughters tag along 
and spill combings in the tackle. Lipsticks 
clutter the tent. 

There is really nothing left for the man who 


Their 








finds civilization and, therefore, woman too much 
with him. Turned misogynist, the crime story is 
the last refuge. 
It’s pretty tough! 
O. A. Owen, 
New York, N. Y. 


TO THE WRITER BESET WITH DOUBTS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Search the writings of every great author and 
you will find that at some time or another he 
has turned his eyes inward upon his own craft; 
that he has been beset by doubts as to his own 
aliveness to experience. It is not every writer, 
however, who has expressed this uncertainty so 
simply, or found the answer so clearly, as Philip 
Barry, the American dramatist. In his much- 
discussed “Hotel Universe,” he points the way 
for all writers in a scene consisting of only 
about a dozen speeches. 

Tom Ames is talking with the father of one 
of his friends, whom he imagines to be a Father 
Confessor once appearing in an earlier chapter 
of his life. 

“Tom—Oh, Father Francis—I don’t believe 
any more! Nothing’s got any meaning for me. 
I look around, and nothing means anything at 
all—and I want it to! It must—it’s got to— 
or Em. & Te. s+ 

“Stephen—Your. childhood faith is gone... 
your own humanity. But there are strong souls 
who never leave their gardens. Their strength 
is not in the doing, but in the wish to do. There 
is no strength anywhere, but in the wish. Once 


GET A 


Editor, the Forum: 

You need a definite idea to tie to, in order to 
capture the interest of the reader. You want 
something that will hold you over until you reach 
that sizzling point of interest where your hero 
does mighty battle with your villain, if it’s that 
type of story. 

I have prodded my own brain cells to yield up 
something tangible. I have at last evolved a 
method. It’s not the one and only method, per- 
haps, that might fit your needs. It is, however, a 
method that might do the trick. It is simple and 
can be summed up in three words: Get a plan! 

If you will open your story with a plan of some 
sort between two of your characters, a plan that 
shows them forced to do something about their or 
some one’s else problem, you not only lead up to 
your situation in brief dexterity, but you also 
command a threat that can be made to carry your 
suspense right up to your climax. For what 
reader, finding a character beset by Old Man 
Trouble and having a plan to get himself out of 
his clutches, would put down a story until he 
found out how that plan worked out? 

Often it is beyond an author’s ken to keep his 
story at a high pitch from beginning to finish. 
Here a plan is of great benefit because it not only 


realized, it has spent itself, and must be born 
again. 

“Tom—But I don’t know what 
for... 

“Stephen—To suffer and to rejoice. To gain, 
to lose. To love, and to be rejected. To be 
young and middle-aged and old. To know life 
as it happens, and then to say, “This is it.’ 

“Tom—Yes—but who am I? And what shallk 
I be when it’s over? 

“Stephen—You are the sum of all your possi- 
bilities, all your desires—each faint impression, 
each small experience. . . . ; 

“Tom—. . . But when it’s over? 

“Stephen—You will be what your spirit wants 
and takes of them. Life is a wish. Wishing is 
never over. 

“Tom—Then everything about me has a mean- 
ing! Everything I see and feel and think and 
do—dream even! 

“Stephen—Great heaven, yes!” 

Let every writer read this passage when the. 
rejection slips come in, and proceed immediately. 
to dream . . . and wish! 


I'm here 


William E. Harris. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


PLAN 


leads up to the roaring tempo you intend, but its 
threat of suspense produced is fully as powerful, 
I daresay, as action. For, after a time, that action 
either lets down or becomes meaningless through 
its wanton plentitude. On the other hand, a plan 
remaining in reasonable doubt of a successful con- 
clusion gives the story a major suspense that is 
hard to beat. 

A plan is only a matter of having some one 
start out to do something in accordance with a 
preconceived idea, and is less difficult than to start 
off in rambling fashion in frantic search of a com- 
pelling situation. 

The problem may be made of that plan's fur- 
nishings. A man plans to do something. What is 
the necessity for the plan, reasoning backward, 
and you arrive at your problem. What is the. 
obstacle to stop him from carrying out the plan, 
and you have the beginning of your conflict. 
And you have it at the very start of your story; 
you have, furthermore, a threat that will arouse 
a big doubt in the reader’s mind. For even if the 
plan seems perfect, it might not be. The reader 
will want to find out. Work out your plan—and 
you evolve the story. 

Charles B. McCray. 
Elm Grove, W. Va. ‘ 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


American RirtemMan—816 Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., uses “only material 
by men who are practical firearms users, 
most of them more or less technical ex- 
perts. Professional writers who simply 
read up on a subject and then undertake 
to write about it have no chance with 
us. We use stories of hunting trips, 
technical articles on firearms, etc.” 
Material must be written for readers who 
have an expert knowledge of the subject. 
Length limit, usually about 4,000 words. 
Rate of payment, one cent a word, on 
publication. Many gratis contributions. 
Laurence J. Hathaway, editor. 


Bozart anp ConTeMPoRARY VERSE, since 
the death of Ernest Hartsock, has been 
in charge of Oglethorpe University, Ogle- 
thorpe University, Georgia. Mary Brent 
Whiteside edits the publication. 


Tue CurisTiaAn Famity. Rev. Frederick 
M. Lynk, editor, requests that manu- 
scripts be addressed to him at 365 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 


CottecE Lire has moved from 25 West 
43rd Street, New York City, to 570 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. This 


magazine presents the following fiction 
needs: “We want stories of 4,000 to 
6,000 words with collegiate atmosphere— 
strong, swift-moving stories, in which sex 
interest is present but not over-empha- 
sized. These must never be melodramatic 
—never in the Rover Boys or Horatio 
Alger spirit—they must be realistic, 
tensely interesting, and psychologically 
true. Moreover, they must veer away 
from the rut. We want stories of a high- 
class type with a splurge of college color 
and a dash of spice to complete the pic- 
ture.” Psychological and character 
studies are taboo. Action is essential. 
Payment is at a minimum rate of one 
and one-half cents a word, on acceptance. 
Mr. N. Pines, the editor, states: “Col- 
lege Life needs more and better material, 
for the majority of stories we’re receiv- 
ing today are far below our standards.” 


Current History Macazinr — Times 
Annex, Times Square, New York, is in 
the market for “articles of concrete, 
objective history of international inter- 
est, in the fields of economics, sociology, 
politics, science, and religion.” Length 
limit, 3,000 words. Material is accepted 
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only from writers who are competently 
qualified. All statements must be authen- 
tic. Payment upon publication. George 
W. Ochs-Oakes, editor. 


Douiiars anp SensE—Room 704, Desk 
A, 185 Church St., New Haven, Conn., 
wants original jokes with a credit and 
collection angle. Short articles should 
not exceed 800 words on original credit 
and collection methods. Articles should 
contain liftable ideas which readers can 
apply to their own work. They should 
be written in newspaper style. No fixed 
rate of payment, but value of idea of more 
importance than length of article. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. Manuscripts 
are reported on in from one to five days. 
D. Lukens, editor. 


GettTinc AnEAD—First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, 735 No. Water St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is the successor of the 
First Wisconsin Triangle. The title was 
changed so that distribution could be 
made to affiliated banks as well as to 
the bank’s own customers. “We are in- 
terested particularly in short stories 
showing the value of saving. Stories 
should be not more than 800 words in 
length. We pay $10.00 for a story of 
this length and less for shorter items. 
Payment is made on acceptance.” Send 
manuscripts to Miss Ruth Pearse, Ad- 
vertising Manager, as above. 


Houmay and Travet will be combined 
under the title of Trave1, beginning 
with the June issue. 


Hostery AcE was merged with Dry 
Goops Economist, with the March issue. 


Tue Jewish Forum—40 West 32nd St., 
New York, uses short poems of specifi- 
cally Jewish interest. Free verse is used, 
if unusually inspirational. Isaac Rosen- 
garten, editor. 
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Miniature Goir’ Course Macazinr AnD 
Recreation ManacemMent—The Atlas 
Publishing Co., 150 Lafayette St., New 
York, is in the market for “features 
on unusual miniature golf courses and 
recreation centers, and photographs of 
unique links and playgrounds.” The 
following points should be covered: 
“When the business was established; who 
constitutes its customers; what features 
have been used to attract customers; 
how many patrons are catered to daily; 
how many employees are needed to handle 
business; a description of the course; 
any facts of the early trials and tribula- 
tions and how overcome; proprietor’s 
name and any statement he may desire 
to make.” Payment is one-half cent a 
word, and from seventy-five cents to two 
dollars for photographs, on publication. 
Bert Nevins, editorial department. 





Normat Instructor and Primary 
Pans changed its title to Tur Instruc- 
Tor, beginning with the June issue. The 
address of the magazine is 514 Cutler 
Building, Rochester, New York. Helen 
Mildred Owen is managing editor. 


Ovurpoor AmeErica—222 North Bank 
Drive, Chicago, Il., issues the following 
statement: “We are overstocked at the 
present time, but when we are in the 
market we desire articles on wilderness 
adventure; interviews with outstanding 
outdoors people, famous guides, success- 
ful shooters or anglers; humorous essays 
on all phases of the outdoors and out- 
door sports (except competitive). Short 
stories and possibly novelettes on the 
outdoors consisting of camping, fishing, 
hunting, and kindred wilderness sports. 
Nothing is desired about trappers, mar- 
ket hunters, or professional fishermen, 
cowboys, etc. Absolute authenticity 
must be retained. Fiction featuring wild 
animals, birds, or dogs as heroes is con- 
sidered.” Cal Johnson, editor. 
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Tue Parents’ Macazine—255 Fourth 
Ave., New York, is interested in short 
poems of parent-child interest. Free 
verse is used occasionally. Clara Savage 
Littledale, editor. 


Printed SaLesMANsHIP—4660 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill., uses “articles 
which describe specific sales promotional 
campaigns, giving the background of 
the campaign, conditions encountered, 
description of printed matter used, typo- 
graphical treatment, paper stock used, 
results—direct and indirect; articles 
pointing out direct mail opportunities in 
solving specific problems—accompanied 
by an analysis of the problem; articles 
describing some unusual use of printed 
salesmanship; articles that will help 
readers to improve the physical effective- 
ness of their advertising, such as articles 
on printing processes, typography, art 
work, etc.; articles which will assist the 
reader to write more effective advertising 
copy; articles describing actual dealer- 
help campaigns, painting the background 
of campaign, the type of material used, 
method of distribution, results obtained, 
etc.” Articles must present a concrete 
experience, and be accompanied by illus- 
trations. J. C. Aspley, editor; John L. 
Scott, managing editor. 


Tue Senc Company—1450 Dayton St., 
Chicago, Ill., publishes at intervals dur- 
ing the year a magazine of interest to 
all engaged in selling household furni- 
ture. “We are in the market for stories 
having a background of store salesman- 
ship or some phase of retail store life, 
thus having something very definite in 
the way of contact with the retail sales- 
man, who constitutes the majority of 
our readers.” Length limit: not more 
than 70,000 words, and preference to 
those under 5,000 words. Payment is 
one cent a word. Randolph Branner, 
advertising manager. 


Their 











Tower Macazines, Inc.—55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, lists the following needs: 
“We are always glad to have new, color- 
ful ideas in both fiction and articles. 
For fiction, we want action, plot, sus- 
pense, and we use stories—short, 3,000 
words, and serials, 25,000 words. Most 
of our articles are built from written 
synopses. We are looking for true love 
stories and true detective stories.” The 
four magazines included in the Tower 
group are New Movie, Home, Illustrated 
Love, and Illustrated Detective. Pay- 
ment varies from three cents a word up. 
Manuscripts reported on _ promptly. 
Hugh Weir, editorial director. 


Waysipe Mercuanpisinc—The Atlas 
Publishing Co., 150 Lafayette St., New 
York, will consider features on wayside 
inns, roadstands, tourist camps, etc., and 
photos of same. Payment is one-half cent 
a word and from seventy-five cents to two 
dollars for photographs, on publication. 
Bert Nevins, editorial department. For 
definite points to be covered, see Minia- 
ture Golf Course Magazine and Recrea- 
tion Management. 





Western Apvertistnc—564 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif., is a weekly maga- 
zine using “articles of 800 to 2,000 
words on advertising campaigns or ad- 
vertising production problems, providing 
they have a distinct Western viewpoint. 
We use very little material from Eastern 
writers and very little that is unordered. 
The best way for a writer to familiarize 
himself with our needs is to read the 
magazine.” No fiction used. Payment 
is one cent a word and up, on publica- 


tion. Douglas G. McPhee, editor. 


Western Bustness—564 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif., is a monthly 
magazine using “articles on Western in- 
dustrial, business, and economic develop- 
ments in which the news angle is 
dominant.” Length limit: from 400 to 
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1,500 words. 
word and up, on publication. 


G. McPhee, editor. 


Payment is one cent a 
Douglas 


Woman’s Woritv—4223 West Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill., is devoted to the interests 
of home-making women in small towns 
and in the country. Desires “articles on 
women’s interests, 1,000 to 2,000 words, 
amd short stories of adventure, humor, 
and romance from 1,500 to 5,500 words; 
also serials, from 40,000 to 50,000 
words.” Pays on acceptance. 


Wonver Stories — Stellar Publishing 
Corp., 96-98 Park Place, New York, 
wants the following types of stories: 
“Interplanetarian, stories of atomic dis- 
integration, radium, or other stories 
dealing with chemistry; stories of 
biology and medicine; stories of future 
warfare; descriptions of the world of the 
future; ultra-modern cities, etc.; stories 
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of the future evolution of man; explora- 
tion into unknown lands, in the deep sea, 
and within the earth; scientific detective 
stories of the Craig Kennedy type; new 


uses for radio and television.” The fol- 
lowing types of stories are taboo: 
“Spiritualistic or ghost stories; any 


weird stories, Oriental mystics or magi- 
cians; mere bloodthirsty tales; stories of 
astrology or fortune telling; stories 
containing a great deal of sexy material.” 
Length limit: for short stories, 8,000 to 
20,000 words. for serials, about 50,000 
to 60,000 words. Rate of payment is 
from one-half to one cent a word, de- 
pending upon the value of the story. 
Hugo Gernsback, editor. 


Discontinued 
Brief Stories, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 
Mystic Magazine, 529 South Seventh 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Prize Offers and Awards 


Forses—120 Fifth Ave., New York, 
offers prizes of $1,000, $300, and $200 
for the best Employee Plan submitted in 
its contest and an additional prize of 
$1,000 to be awarded the Employee Fund 
of the company using the plan considered 
the best. This contest has been estab- 
lished to obtain plans which will be 
mutually profitable in helping solve the 
social and economic problem confronting 
the United States today in maintaining 
steady employment and taking care of 
workers during slack periods, The 
worker must be made as nearly as pos- 
sible a well-functioning unit. The con- 
test is open to any one, but manuscripts 
must deal with specific companies and 
plans and contain not more than 5,000 
words. Closes September 15, 1931. Pub- 
lished manuscripts not awarded prizes 


will be paid for at regular space rates. 
The judges will be men prominent in in- 
dustry and economics. Address, Contest 
Editor, as above. 


Tue Lirrte Tueatre—Temple Israel, 
Boston, Mass., offers $25 and $15 for 
one-act plays dealing with some aspect 
of Jewish life. No manuscript previously 
published or publicly presented, or which 
has won a prize, will be considered. Con- 
testants may submit more than one play. 
Author must submit title with his name 
in a separate letter. The judges will be 
people eminent in the field of drama. The 
Little Theatre of Temple Israel reserves 
the right to present any of the plays 
submitted without payment of royalty. 
Send plays, unsigned, to Rabbi Harry 
Levi, Temple Israel, Boston, Mass. Con- 
test closes January 1, 1932. 
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Port’s Macazinse—55 West 42nd St., 
New York, offers a prize of $50 for the 
best poem published in each issue. For 
the best essay on Shelley submitted be- 
fore July 15, 1931, a prize of $15 will 
be awarded. Manuscripts must be type- 
written and accompanied by stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. $2 will be paid 


for all poems published, on acceptance. 


The American Humane Education 
Society failed to find an outstanding 
play in its recent contest, although 122 
different manuscripts were received. This 
contest resulted in three plays being 
awarded cash prizes, as follows: $20 to 
Kate McLemore, Montgomery, Alabama, 
for “Fred Changes His Mind”; $15 to 
Florence E. Mixer, North Fryeburg, 
Maine, for “Friendly Fur and Feathers” ; 
and $15 to Anna Bouer, Jersey City, 
New Jersey, for “And a Little Child 
Shall Lead Them.” These three plays 
will be published in leaflet form for use 
of teachers in the schools. 


The $5,000 prize, offered by the Atlantic 
Monthly and Little, Brown & Company 
for a non-fiction work dealing with the 
American scene, has been awarded to Pro- 
fessor Albert B. Hulbert. Professor Hul- 
bert is professor of American history at 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, and 
has devoted much of his time during 
twenty-five years of teaching to research 
on Western American history. Five hun- 
dred manuscripts were submitted in the 
contest. 


America’s twelve greatest women, as 
selected by Good Housekeeping’s readers 
and a jury of eminent men, including 
Newton D. Baker, Bruce Barton, Otto 
H. Kahn, Booth Tarkington, and Henry 
Van Dyke, are the following: Grace 
Abbott, Jane Addams, Cecilia Beaux, 
Martha Berry, Willa Cather, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Grace Coolidge, Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, Helen Keller, Florence 
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Rena Sabin, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 


and Mary E. Woolley. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have announced 
the following winners in the contest for 
the best letters on “The Value to the 
Civilized World of the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition”: First prize, $250 in cash 
and a personally inscribed copy of the 
$50 limited edition of Admiral Byrd’s 
“Little America,” awarded to Thornton 
Oakley of Villa Nova, Penna.; second 
prize, $100 and a copy of the limited 
autographed edition of “Little America,” 
given to Miss E. W. Merrill, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; third prize, $50 and a copy of 
the limited autographed edition of “Little 
America,” to Miss Gladys Boggess, Oak- 
land, Calif.; and fourth prize, a copy of 
the limited autographed edition of “Little 
America,” to Walter F. Rollman, 
Des Moines, Iowa. More than 2,000 
letters were received from all parts of 
the country. The judges who selected 
the winning letters consisted of Fred- 
erick A. Melcher, editor of The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly; Francis Ludlow, editor 
of The Retail Bookseller; Donald Gor- 
don, of The American News Company; 
and Winfield Shiras, of Putnam’s edi- 
torial staff. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY—tThe Prize Novel Competition, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $10,000 
for most interesting and distinctive novel submitted 
before Feb. 1, 1932. See March WRITER. 


CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Blanche Goodman 
Eisendrath, 710 East 4th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. Prize 
of $20, open to any one in States of U. S. other than 
South; prize of $10, open to Southern writers living in 
South; and prize of $5, for nature poems. Closes Nov. 
1. See June WRITER. 


THE CIRCLE—Leacy Naylor Green-Leach, Editor, 510 
West 112th St., New York. Emily Dickinson Contest, 
with prize of $50 for best lyric of 24 lines or less. 
Euphemia Macleod Anti-Vivisection Contest, with prize 
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of $15 for best poem on anti-vivisection, of 28 lines or 
less. November-December Quatrain Contest, with 
prizes of $5, $3, and $2 for best quatrains submitted. 
Close Sept. 30, 1931. See June WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly prizes of $25, $16, $10, $5, and twenty 
of $1 for best titles to what you consider best story 
in each issue. See March WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR and FARRAR & RINEHART— 
Campus Prize Novel Contest, Farrar & Rinehart, 12 
East 4ist St., New York. $3,000 for best novel by 
undergraduate in American or Canadian school, or 
graduate of not more than one year. $1,500 of the 
amount to apply against royalties. Length: not less 
than 70,000 words. Closes Oct. 15, 1931. See June 
WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 651 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 
See Nevember, 1930, WRITER. 


GYPSY—Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. Annual prizes: 
$100 for best lyric, $50 each for best sonnet and free 
verse published in magazine during 1931. 


INTERLUDES—William James Price, Editor, 2917 
Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. $5 for poem of not more 
than 30 lines submitted by person under twenty-one, in 
“Young Poets’ Contest.” Closes Sept. 1, 1931. See 
June WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas. Book publication of a volume of from 36 to 
80 pages submitted before October 1, 1931 by an 
author whose work has been published in Kaleidoscope 
or will be during 1931, who has not had a book of 
poems published; prizes of $100, $50, $30, and $20 
for best four poems published in magazine during 
1931; three beginners’ prizes of $5, $3, and $2; monthly 
prizes of $1 each for best cinquain, couplet, quatrain, 
best poem by a beginner, and for best poem in a brief 
form not specified. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—220 East 42nd St., New York. 
$100 weekly for best question and $200 weekly for 
best answers on problems of conduct. See March 
WRITER. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—220 East 42nd St., New York. 
$100 for short-short stories not over 1,200 words. See 
March WRITER. 


THE LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of $1,000 and 
bronze medal, and five second prizes of $100 each, 
for best monographs on “A Comprehensive Critique 
of the International Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee’s 1930 Draft Convention of The International 
Protection of Industrial Property.” Closes December 
15, 1931. See May WRITER. 
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THE MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 415 Central Park West, New York. $50 for 10 
best quotations from Mark Twain’s books during 1931. 
Closes Oct. 1, 1931. See June WRITER. 


THE MORRIS PLAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION—431 
Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. $250, $100, and $50 to 
students, in all departments of colleges or universities 
and to graduate students who have not completed 
more than one year of graduate work, for best essays 
on “Consumer Credit.” Closes July 1, 1931. See May 
WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bidg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor. 


THE OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT—120 East 16th 
St., New York. Weekly prizes of $5 and seven of $2 
each for best Remarkable Remarks. See April 
WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, John Reed Memorial Prize of $190, 
Midland Authors Prize of $100, Friends of American 
Writers Prize of $100, and special Lyric Prize of $50. 
For particulars, address Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, 
as above. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—3381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark 8t., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” See February, 1939, 
WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress 8St., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. 


THIS QUARTER—tThe Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April, 1930, WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 





We regret that the fifth article in the verse series by Mary Carolyn 
Davies failed to arrive in time for publication this month. 
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Wrote Best Headline on Story of Genesis 


H. P. Dean, PusiisHer or Wayne (W. Va.) County News, 
NamMep Winner or Unusvat N. E. A. Contest. 


From The Editor & Publisher 


SSERTING that what this country 
needs is not only a good five-cent 
cigar but better headlines in the news- 
papers, Charles M. Meredith, Sr., pub- 
lisher of the Quakertown (Pa.) Free Press, 
and past president of the National Edito- 
rial Association, announced in a recent 
N. E. A. Bulletin that he would offer a 
prize for the best four-deck headline and 
story epitomized, based on the first 
chapter of Genesis, written by an N. E. A. 
member. 
This contest attracted entries from six 
States, editors from Illinois, Oklahoma, 
New York, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and 


West Virginia submitting entries. 


The following entry, submitted by 
Herman P. Dean, publisher of the Wayne 
(W. Va.) County News, was selected by 
the judges as entitled to first place and 
the prize of a desk set: 


EARTH, HEAVEN 
MADE BY GOD; 
MAN IS RULER 


Days, Nights and Seasons 
Are Divisions of Time 
To Be Governed 
By Sun, Moon. 


TASK DIVINE MASTERPIECE 


Land and Water Divided; 
Animals, Fowls, Fishes 
And Vegetation Made 
Are Told to Multiply. 


Reasons given by the judges for award- 
ing Mr. Dean’s entry first place were that 
this head expresses the most important 
phases of the story; it is expressed in 
dignified language conforming to the 
dignity and importance of the story; it 
does not go into too much detail, thus 
compelling the reader to turn to the story 
itself for further information; typo- 
graphically it fits the specifications and 
makes a perfect display. The only criti- 
cism of the prize-winning headline was that 
it was weakened somewhat by the use of 
commas for missing words. 

A number of the headlines submitted 
were of a humorous nature and were ruled 
out by the judges because they might give 
possible offense. 

In view of the interest aroused in the 
writing of better headlines as a result of 
this contest, Mr. Meredith has notified 
Herman Roe, field director of the N. E. A., 
and editor of the N. E. A. Bulletin, that 
the contest will be repeated the coming 
year. Rules governing the contest will be 
announced in the N. E. A. Bulletin. The 
subject for the 1932 contest will be Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. 





Book Reviews 


Our Gops Are Nor Born. A Book of 
American Short Stories. By Charles 
R. Walker. New York: Jonathan Cape 
& Harrison Smith, 1931. 


Reviewed by Louise Owen 


To readers of “Steel” and “Bread and 
Fire,” Charles Walker’s first two books, 
this volume of short stories will seem a 
surprise, a departure from the indicated 
trend of the other two books. It is only 
after a careful reading, perhaps re-read- 
ing, that it falls into place as the logical 
successor of “Steel: The Diary of a Steel 
Worker,” and “Bread and Fire,” an ac- 
count of the life of a workman in a brass 
foundry. It is, like its predecessors, 
analytical and sociological. It marks a 
natural step in the progress of a writer 
who has been a student of human nature, 
of the American scene, and of the curious 
underlying stratifications of economics 
and sociology upon which tower and 
topple our steel factories, brass foundries, 
offices, homes, and lives. 

In the nine short stories making up the 
volume, there is a variety of background 
that includes divers possibilities of setting 
for the American scene, from the woods 
of (presumably) Maine to a New York 
speak-easy and back again to a typical 
New England small town. The variety 
of characters also—strictly and essen- 
tially American against these settings— 
is equally inclusive, equally true to race. 
Portrayed in the light of a few vivid 
moments from the life of each person, Mr. 
Walker gives us such different individuals 
as a lumberman, a washing-machine sales- 
man, a chauffeur, a young woman statis- 
tician in a bank, an architect on a bender; 
and, by the illumination of those moments, 
contrives to point toward the whole past 
and future of the men and women he 
presents. 


Not that he is invariably successful in 
indicating the significance of the lives; 
for, although Mr. Walker is himself evi- 
dently conscious of a fundamental pur- 
pose, an ultimate truth and importance 
in each story, and of its place as part 
of the pattern of the aforesaid scene, his 
method is too confused always to produce 
the desired effect on the reader. Certain 
of the stories, as such, are successful: 
powerful, original, vivid. 

“Stucker and Son” very skilfully 
records the interplay of conversation with 
unrelated thoughts, as well as the indirect, 
often half-unconscious manner in which 
vital decisions can be made. “Probably 
at Sunrise” is a neat and startling ac- 
count of a surprising love affair. “God 
Bless You, Mr. Vice-President” deserves 
a good many more words than it can 
hawe, or perhaps than I could say. It is 
a whole novel, a whole career, in parvo: 
the summary disillusionment of a man 
with everything in his life that he has 
worked for, gained, built up. This one 
story contains in entirety all that the 
rest of the book attempts to postulate 
fragmentarily. 

The remaining six stories are—as 
stories—less successful. This may be the 
result of confusion caused by occasionally 
careless writing, or by lack of clarity in 
the author’s mind, or by the fact that the 
material seems too slight to be so over- 
charged with significance. “Speak-easy” 
and ‘“*The Murderer” are undoubtedly in- 
coherent by intent; their kaleidoscopic 
and exaggerated proportions are in keep- 
ing with the subject matter. The whole 
impression of each is much like the recol- 
lection of a long evening spent in ambigu- 
ous and alcoholic surroundings. The other 
stories have no such legitimate excuse for 
their incoherence; greater clarity would 
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make them more powerful and more con- 
vincing. 

It is not possible to explain away the 
book as a collection of more or less suc- 
cessful, somewhat out of the ordinary, 
short stories. Although “Our Gods Are 
Not Born” will be dismissed by many of 
its readers as an unpleasant book, and 
by many more as an unconvincing book, 
no one will call it trivial or unauthentic; 
and a few, recognizing that its limita- 
tions are of the medium rather than of the 
author, will also recognize in it a logical 
and connected exposition of the phi- 
losophy of defeat that characterizes the 
stories, individually and _ collectively. 
From the newly-elected vice-president in 
the concluding story to the young ex- 
patriate in “Probably at Sunrise,” this 
philosophy leads with the inevitability not 
of art, but of life, to a profound and over- 
whelming speculation concerning the rela- 
tion between itself and the bewildering, 
baffling, unacknowledged discontent of a 
materialistic nation. As definite, as irre- 
futable as Isaiah’s reiterated cry—‘Sin 
brings punishment”—is the repetition, 
the emphasis, in Mr. Walker’s book: 
“Materialism defeats itself.” 


My Best Srory. An Anthology of Stories 
Chosen by Their Own Authors. Indian- 
apolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1930. 


Reviewed by Ada Borden Stevens 


Whether an author knows his own best 
story or not, this is a good and useful 
collection for the student of fiction to 
analyze. That note below the transient 
which is necessary to any real work of 
art is present in each selection. 

The first story in the book is by Michael 
Arlen. Then follow Mrs. Lowndes Belloc, 
Arnold Bennett, and eighteen more writers 
to whose work we have come to look with 
confidence. Each is written with a finish 
of style which seems to be native to Eng- 
lish authors, at any rate those who cross 
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the ocean to our magazines or bookshelves. 

Not all writers of books succeed with 
the short story. E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
for instance, needs a bigger canvas. He 
draws his line too taut when he tries the 
short form, and loses something of flexi- 
bility such as is found in his older and 
more worth-while political novels. But 
“The Gambler’s Road” is a good study 
for the popular writer: it avoids taboos 
in spite of its hearty material, and ends 
in a proper and moral way not always 
possible to more artistic tales. 

Hugh Walpole puts his whimsical view 
of life into “Mr. Oddy.” No sense of 
hurry creeps in to spoil this very human 
story. It is a model for writers of 
pleasant mystery. 

“Red,” by W. Somerset Maugham, has 
a more biting satire behind it. A long 
introduction forms a real “box” for the 
story, which softens its cruelty to a point 
where it can be borne. The theme sounds 
mild enough: the tragedy of love, yes, of 
life, is indifference. Yet, by indifference 
a soul may be slain. No cover is put on 
the box, but one is foreshadowed in a 
single remark of the skipper to whom the 
story is told. There is fine, characterizing 
dialogue in this tale; a perfect handling of 
the past, and an inevitableness at the end 
which sinks like a plunged sword into 
the heart that is sensitive to self-made 
tragedy. A fine story for study,— 
although the “box” must never be used 
for ease alone, but only for some unques- 
tionable reason. 

Writers of wonder stories will learn 
a patient building up of plausability 
through inevitable words from Sir Max 
Pemberton, who tries his hand at inven- 
tion and while he stretches our credulity, 
keeps it whole until the end. It is one 
thing to build up receptivity by a long 
introduction, and quite another to make 
that introduction seem an inseparable 
part of the tale. 

Since each of these stories rings with 
sincerity and the enthusiastic purpose of 
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each author in the very tone of today, 
touching the deep sources of emotion, the 
book not only amuses but rewards the 
student who has patience to sit down to 
it in his laboratory with earnestness. 


Tue Roapv to Cuttrure. By Professor 
Charles Gray Shaw, Ph.D. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1930. 


Reviewed by Dorothy Emerson 


In “The Road to Culture,” Professor 
Charles Gray Shaw of New York Uni- 
versity has evidently written a book that 
fills a long-felt need, judging by the swift- 
ness with which it has become one of the 
“best sellers” of the year. 

Culture is interpreted as a “state of 
mind,” an appreciation of the best things 
of life, and must be arrived at, Dr. Shaw 
says, by “liking the things we do not 
like”; until the practice of such an atti- 
tude toward cultural interests becomes a 
pleasure. 

The early chapters of the book prove 
that there is a beginning of a national 
culture in America, as well as a demand 
for it. This desire for the cultural, the 
writer says, is shown in the leaning toward 
European ways and manners; in the desire 
for travel; the broadening of the scope 
of the Sunday newspaper to include arti- 
cles on many subjects of science and art; 
in the appreciation of the radio with its 
wide range of interests, etc. There is 
then an awakened “cultural conscious- 
ness.” 

In the following chapters of the book, 
Dr. Shaw shows us how we may make a 
practical use of it. 

In approaching art, literature, music, 
and poetry, he tells us that it is just as 
easy to appreciate and enjoy a sonata of 
Beethoven as a “syncopated rag,” a paint- 
ing of the masters as a colored cartoon 
in the Sunday paper; it is all in attuning 
the mind to the finer interests. 

We are not, however, to force ourselves 
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to read the classic, hear the opera, or 
view the masterpiece, unless we really 
enjoy doing so, and not until we can find 
pleasure in so doing. To force ourselves 
to an interest in the cultural would be to 
defeat our purpose, says this professor 
of philosophy, who for thirty years has 
studied and taught of the workings of the 
minds of men. 

In discussing “Culture and Personal- 
ity,” we are to note that those who have 
progressed far along this “Road to Cul- 
ture” will radiate “that something” which 
marks the rare individual. 

We are to take no added time, nor 
change our daily affairs, until, as we con- 
tinue, we may feel the urge to delve more 
deeply into the arts, the world of books, 
and the study of life itself. 


ENGLAND oF Sone Aanp Story. By Mary 
I. Curtis. Boston, Mass.: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1931. 


Reviewed by Edna I. Asmus 


Lovers of England, its history, and its 
literature will be delighted with a new 
book by Mary I. Curtis entitled “England 
of Song and Story,” which has captured 
the genuine savor of the Merrie England 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries. 

Have you ever wondered about the 
origin of such names as Pall Mall, Picca- 
dilly, Scotland Yard, Covent Garden, 
Fleet Street, Soho? Well—in the very 
first chapter of this fascinating book you 
learn how these and other London streets 
and neighborhoods acquired their fan- 
tastic names. 

This first chapter is the “open sesame” 
to a unique intimacy with the past. The 
twentieth century is only a prophecy! 
You are living in the Middle Ages, hob- 
nobbing with the Elizabethans, with the 
subjects of the Stuart kings, with the 
“macaronis” under the House of Hanover. 
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You pass up and down the narrow, 
filthy, clamorous streets of old London. 
When you journey abroad at night, you 
hire the services of a linkboy to light you 
on your way. Your night’s slumbers are 
often disturbed by the city watch calling 
the hour and giving the news of the 
weather. You dine at sumptuous feasts, 
at which elegant gallants draw their 
swords or daggers to slice off what they 
wish from the common dish of roasted 
meat. You attend hangings and behead- 
ings as well as festivals and masques. 
You learn the dubious joy of coaching 
down to Londontown; and the genuine joy 
of fraternizing at the coffeehouses under 
the leadership of Dryden, Samuel John- 
son, and Addison. 

All aspects of the life of the English 


Their 








folk of the Middle Ages—in what kind of 
houses they dwelt, how they worked, how 
they played, how they dressed and enter- 
tained, how they slept, what they ate, 
their religious observances and educa- 
tional opportunities, their manners, 
morals, customs, and superstititions, their 
mischief-makings and merry-makings— 
all become as familiar to you, through the 
pages of Mary Curtis’s book, as the life 
of today. 

“England of Song and Story” is an 
invaluable asset to any permanent library 
as well as an indispensable handbook for 
the student of English history and litera- 
ture. And though it is steeped with facts 
and mformative data, its smoothly flow- 
ing and ofttimes rollicking style and 
humor make it a delectable literary morsel. 
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Unusual Vocational Experiences 
of Authors 


HE common assumption that modern 
authors, obsessed with gloomy intro- 
vert speculations and parlor complexes, 
live stuffy lives without real experience, 
high adventure, or non-literary interests, 
is effectively exploded by a study of the 
four hundred illustrated biographical 
sketches in “Living Authors,” edited by 
Dilly Tante and published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. It seems that the 
makers of modern literature, like their 
colorful predecessors, have been and done 
almost everything. 
Many authors have begun their careers 


in other professions. Among those, for 
example, who have either studied or 
practiced medicine are Michael Arlen, 
Warwick Deeping, Havelock Ellis, Rene 
Fulop-Miller, A. S. M. Hutchinson, James 
Joyce, Somerset Maugham, John Rath- 
bone Oliver, M. P. Shiel, Arthur Schnitz- 
ler, Gertrude Stein, William Carlos Wil- 
liams, and Francis Brett Young. 

The list of writers in “Living Authors” 
with legal training is even more exten- 
sive, including Isaac Babel, Thomas Beer, 
John Buchan, Morley Callaghan, Paul 
Claudel, John Galsworthy, Philip Gue- 
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dalla, Francis Hackett, Frank Harris, 
A. P. Herbert, James Weldon Johnson, 
Emil Ludwig, Archibald MacLeish, Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Elmer Rice, Arthur Train, Owen Wister, 
and Charles Erskine Scott Wood. 

Here is an assortment of unusual voca- 
tional experiences, gleaned from “Living 
Authors”: 

Sherwood Andersen was manager of a 
paint factory. 

Gabriele D’Annunzio, minus one eye, 
“reigned” over Fiume for fifteen months. 

Mary Austin worked like an Indian 
woman for sixteen years in a California 
desert. 


Jacinto Benavente managed a traveling 
circus. 

Stella Benson worked on a ranch in 
Colorado as “chore boy” before settling 
in Manchuria. 

Algernon Blackwood, a convert to 
Buddhism, conducted a dried milk busi- 
ness in New York. 

Ernest Boyd posed for the Christus of 
the Dublin Cathedral paintings. 

A. E. Coppard was a professional 
sprinter. 

Walter De La Mare held a job as book- 
keeper for eighteen years. 

William Faulkner has painted several 
of the houses in Oxford, Mississippi. 

Robert Frost has been a millhand, a 
shoemaker, and a farmer. 

David Garnett discovered a new species 
of mushroom. 


Michael Gold has been “chased by the 
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cops in about forty street demonstra- 
tions.” 

Anne Green was a fashion expert. 

Knut Hamsun was a horse-car conduc- 
tor in Chicago. 

Ben Hecht was an acrobat with a road 
show. 

James Joyce managed a motion-picture 
theatre in Dublin. 

Alfred Kreymborg supported himself 
by playing chess. 

Ring Lardner reported over 1400 base- 
ball games in seven years. 

Sinclair Lewis was the janitor of Heli- 
con Hall, Upton Sinclair’s Utopian colony 
in New Jersey. 

Arthur Machen was a Shakespearean 
actor. 

Thomas Mann worked in a fire-insur- 
ance office. 

Peador O’Donnell, an ardent Irish na- 
tionalist who has spent much time in jail, 
once went on a forty days’ hunger strike. 

Pirandello taught in a girls’ school for 
thirty years. 

Erich Maria Remarque was a country 
school teacher, a peddler of household 
articles, a motor car dealer, and an or- 
ganist in a madhouse. 

Carl Sandburg was a porter in a barber 
shop. 

Rebecca West (nee Cecily Isabel Fair- 
field), an actress, adopted her pen-name 
from the part she played in Ibsen’s 
“Rosmersholm.” 

E. H. Young, having lost her husband 
in the World War, worked as a stable 
groom. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“The gathering of books and other objects of 
interest with the sole aim of illustrating the life 
and works of Shakespeare was the consistent 
avocation of another American collector, Mr. 
Henry Clay Folger, one-time president and later 
chairman of the board of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, whose library, suitably 
housed and endowed with ample funds for its 
maintenance and expansion, is soon to be per- 
manently established and opened to public use in 
Washington. With quiet intensity and scholarly 
concentration, Mr. Folger made it his life work 
to bring together all the books and other mate- 
rials that might be serviceable to a student of 
Shakespeare, and he succeeded even beyond his 
hopes in forming what is undoubtedly the 
largest and richest collection of its kind that 
the world has ever seen.” SHAKESPEARE FOR 
America. By George F. Whicher. The Atlantic 
Monthly for June. 


“The loveliness of prairie and forest suffuses 
American literature, to make our most authentic 
theme. It was not hidden from boys. Wilder- 
ness, tamed past actual menace, nurtured the 
memories of Samuel Clemens, out of which came 
five-sevenths of his books and those of men who 
were boys when he was. He and they had only 
to lope past the town pump and on beyond the 
shot-tower to step into enchantment.” Tue 
Reat Frontier: A Preface to Mark Twain. By 
Bernard DeVoto. Harper’s Magazine for June. 


“Years ago, in the course of a review of one 
of the late Joseph Conrad’s books, I permitted 
myself the observation that all of his characters, 
in the last analysis, were Poles. . . . This con- 
viction is now heavily reinforced by Dr. Morf, 
for his book (‘The Polish Heritage of Joseph 
Conrad’) is devoted to proving, not only that 
practically all of the characters in the Conrad 
gallery are Poles, but also that the transactions 
in which they engage are largely echoes from 
Conrad’s own life, or the lives of his relatives. 
The whole canon of his works, in fact, is moved 
over from English literature to Polish literature, 
and the circumstance that they are written in 
English becomes a trivial accident, like the cir- 
cumstances that Frederick the Great’s highly 
Prussian memoranda were written in French.” 
Tre Lrerary. By H. L. Mencken. The Ameri- 
can Mercury for June. 


In the 


“Now what of the American plays? 
first place we have in ‘Once in a Lifetime’ and 
‘Tomorrow and Tomorrow,’ to name no others 
for the moment, a very great deal of virtue. 
‘Once in a Lifetime’ I consider not merely the 
best play of the year, but also, and in a special 


sense, the most American. Not that the two 
superlatives need to be considered as related, 
but that there may be some advantage for 


‘Once in a Lifetime’ in meriting both of them 
against the background of the foregoing dis- 
cussion. I cannot conceive this farce coming 
from any other country, or being as good if it 
did. It is local to the core—with an American 
scene, to be sure, but what is more important 
than that, with an American view of this scene. 
There is something quite definitely American, I 
think, about the good humor with which Messrs. 
Kaufman and Hart demonstrate Hollywood to 
be absurd; at any rate there is something very 
purely comic.” Purays, Homecrown anv Im- 
portep. By Mark Van Doren. 
Magazine for June. 


“The Child Study Association up to 1924 
mainly confined its work to New York City, but 
since that time has extended its field until now 
it includes 9,076 members and 153 study groups 
in 22 States. Besides the organization of study 
groups the association publishes books, pamph- 
lets, and a magazine, ‘Child Study,’ for parents 
and study group leaders. At the headquarters 
in New York City is maintained a library for 
parents, a consultation center for parents, ex- 
hibits of children’s books and playthings.” A 
Brav’s-Eve View or Parent Epvcation. By 
Lois Hayden Meek, Ph.D. The Parents’ Maga- 
zine for June 


Theatre Guild 


“Think of owning this one big, fat book (viz., 
‘The Lincoln Library of Essential Information— 
The Frontier Press—Buffalo’) and finding in its 
pages thousands of important facts about history, 
geography, the English language, and mathe- 
matics! Then if big sister and brother want 
to find out more about geology, astronomy, 
chemistry, physiology, zoology, botany, or any 
other science, all they have to do is to look-in- 
this-hook-and-see! Or perhaps it is music or 
art or literature that you want to know more 
about. Here, too, noted educators have written 
up-to-date facts about all the famous people of 
the world. . . . This book is really written for 
students who want a one-volume, accurate, up- 
to-date encyclopedia. But the whole family will 
use it for a reference book if you are lucky 
enough to have it on your library table.” Boox 
Farenps ror tHe Famiry. Child Life for June. 


“John Bakeless’ ‘Magazine Making’ is an ex- 
cellent book, which has interest for the readers 
as well as for the makers of magazines. Writers, 
too, will get lots of valuable information from 
it. It is no hastily thrown together treatise, but 
a well-written, carefully considered, and enter- 
taining piece of work... . 

June book club choices: Book-of-the-Month 
Club, Elizabeth’s ‘Father’; Book League, Carle- 
ton Beals’ ‘Mexican Maze’; Literary Guild, 
Walter Millis’ “The Martial Spirit’ Bento 
tHe Brvores. Outlook and Independent for 
June 8rd. 
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